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Youll call it the most complete resort ne In facilities and expertly trained personnel 

Las Vegas .. . One-hundred-fifty acre vacgtion ¢ Sparkling Swimming pool in lush tropical setting 
wonderland . . Featuring the spectacular Fofies ¢... Health Clubs... Tennis courts... 18-hole 
Bergere in the spacious Theatre Restaurant .“3.4°° "| oeeana Championship Golf Course. 
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FOR INFORMATION WRITE HOTEL TROPICANA, DEPT. HM... FOR HOTEL RESERVATIONS CALL YOUR TRAVEL AGENT. 
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For today ... and a thousand tomorrows 


Turn ona light, or a power tool, or a new industrial plant today and the same old 
reliable electricity will be there waiting to make things just a little easier for you. 
But is it the same? 

You bet! 


Sierra Pacific's new $16.7 million Fort Churchill Station Unit No. 1 turns out the 
same energy as Tracy Station only now there's a lot more of it. About 110,000 
kilowatts by latest test. Enough to see you through a thousand tomorrows of 
progress... until Unit No. 2 is completed in 1971. The plan-ahead folks at Sierra 
Pacific are thinking of your future. . . today. 


SIERRA PACIFIC POWER COMPANY < 
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Juliet Prowse glows with energy as she 
belts it out for her audience at the 
Flamingo. For the story about the excit- 
ing entertainment world of Las Vegas, 
see page 6. 
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LAKE TAHOE 


HARRAH'S 
Juliet Prowse, Apr. 28 - May 18 
Jim Nabors, May 19 - June 11 


HARVEY’S 

Upstarts, thru Apr. 2 

Louis Jordan, Apr. 3-30 

Roberta Darren, thru Apr. 8 
Elegant IV, thru Apr. 9 

Dusty & Sylvia, Apr. 10-30 
Hawaii ’69, Apr. 10-29 

Rene Paulo, Apr. 30 - May 20 
Andrini & Sarazen, May 1-28 
Carmen V’Oro, May 1-21 
Coulter Twins, May 21 - June 10 
Esquires, May 21 - June 12 
Sultan Harem Revue, May 22 - June 11 


SAHARA-TAHOE 

Happening '69, thru Mar. 23 
Bottoms Up ’69, thru Apr. 27 
Carey-Garfin Four, thru Apr. 27 
Jim Ed Brown, Apr. 3-30 

The Modernaires, May 1-21 

The Trenieres, May 29- June 25 


RENO-SPARKS - CARSON CITY 


BELLA UNION VARIETY HALL 
He Done Her Wrong, Ind. 


CARSON CITY NUGGET 

Mercer’s Merry Madcaps, Apr. 1-13 

Phil Campos & the Forum, Apr. 14-27 

Virgil Gifford’s Country Affair, Apr. 29-May 18 
Byron & Howard, May 20-31 

The Pipers & Randy, June 20-29 


HARRAH’S 

Sammy Davis, Jr., thru Mar. 25 

Frankie Laine, Bob Melvin, Mar. 26 - Apr. 9 
Wayne Newton, Apr. 10-30 

Don Adams, Kim Sisters, May 22 - June 4 


HAROLDS CLUB 
Dick Roman, thru May 1 
Scott Smith, Joni Laine, Johnny Vanelli, Ind. 


MAPES 
Jades & J’Adorables, Sparklers, Ind. 
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Raven-haired Roberta Darren, vocalist 
with a Latin twist, is currently enhancing 
Harvey‘s showroom at Lake Tahoe 
through April 8. Her obvious talent is 
equalled by courage evident last year 
when she entertained front line troops 
in Viet Nam. 
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JOHN ASCUAGA’S NUGGET 
Carol Channing, May 22 - June 4 


PONDEROSA 

Lenny Herman, thru Apr. 7 
Charlie Blackwell, Apr. 8 - May 15 
George Liberace, May 16 - June 30 


PRIMADONNA 
Tom McKenzie, Ind. 


LAS VEGAS 


ALADDIN HOTEL 
Minsky’s Burlesque ’69, Ind. 


CAESAR’S PALACE 

“Mame’’ starring Celeste Holm, Ind. 

Bottoms Up ’69, opens May 2 

Nancy Austin, Apr. 4 - May 29 

Checkmates, Apr. 4 - May 1 

Mame & The Dukesetters, thru Apr. 4 

Judy Lynn, The Diamonds, thru Apr. 10 

Tina Robin, Pete Barbuti, Apr. 11 - May 1 

Belle Barth, Micki Lynn, May 2-29 

Mongo Santamaria, May 9 - June 5 

Brothers Castro, May 30 - July 3 

Woody Woodbury, The Headliners, 
Glen Covington, open June 6 


DESERT INN 
Pzazz '69 


DUNES HOTEL 

1969. Casino de Paris 

Vive Les Girls ’69, Ind. 

Los Chamacos, thru Mar. 26 
Rouvaun, opens June 5 


FRONTIER 

Wayne Newton, Mar. 27 - Apr. 9 

Jerry Vale, George Carlin, Apr. 17 - May 7 
Jimmy Durante, Lennon Sisters, May 8-28 
Roubert Goulet, May 29 - June 18 


FLAMINGO 

Bobby Goldsboro, Mar. 24 - May 14 

Juliet Prowse, thru Apr. 2 

Connie Stevens, Apr. 3-23 

Don Ho, May 15- June 5 

Tom Jones, Sammy Shore, June 6 - July 2 


FREMONT 

Fred Waring, thru Apr. 7 

Patti Page, Apr. 8 - May 7 
Mickey Rooney, May 8 - June 4 
Frankie Laine, June 5 - July 2 





No identification is needed for this 
photo of “the Schnoz,” the agless enter- 
tainer who, to use a cliche, has probably 
forgotten more about showbiz than 
many of his counterparts will ever learn. 
He makes a rare appearance May 8 
through 28 at Las Vegas Frontier 

Hotel, sharing billing with the famed 
Lennon Sisters. 





HACIENDA HOTEL 
Hank Henry Show, Ink Spots, 
Strictly Burlesque Show, Ind. 


THE MINT 

Eddie Cash, thru Apr. 7 

The Expressions, Apr. 1 - May 5 

Suzi Arden, Apr. 4 - June 30 

The Hager Twins, Apr. 8-22 

The Clique Mexicale, Apr. 23 - May 5 
Jim Ware and the Motives, May 6-18 
The Four Tunes, May 6 - June 2 

Paul Littlechief, May 19 - June 17 
The Five Chords, June 3 - July 1 


RIVIERA 

Carol Channing, thru Apr. 16 

Shecky Greene, May 8 - June 24 

Totie Fields, Apr. 9 - May 6; June 25 - July 29 
Connie Francis, May 1-28 

Jack Carter, May 7-27 

Merv Griffin, July 1-14 


SAHARA 

Donald O'Connor, Apr. 7-28 
Buddy Hackett, Apr. 29 - May 26 
Liza Minnelli, May 27 - June 7 
Jack Benny, June 10 - June 23 


SANDS 

Danny Thomas, Mar. 26 - Apr. 15 
Vicki Carr, Apr. 16-29 

Don Adams, Apr. 16 - May 13 
Diahann Carroll, May 14 - June 10 
Louis Prima, thru May 6 

Dionne Warwick, July 30 - Aug. 19 


STARDUST 
Le Lido de Paris Revue - Tout Paris 
Kim Sisters, June 13 


SILVER SLIPPER 

Barry Ashton’s Wonderful World of Burlesque 
George Rock 

Red Garter Dixieland Band 


THUNDERBIRD 

Mod Squad Marmalade 
Pardon My Cancan 

The Night Beats 

Little Red & Barbara Kelly 


“TROPICANA 


1969 Edition of The Folies Bergere 





Forever 39, Jack Benny will be pinching 
pennies in Las Vegas June 10 through 
23 when he is scheduled to entertain 
at the Sahara. He follows Liza Minnelli 
at the fabulous resort where the season’s 
stars also include Donald O’Connor 

and Buddy Hackett. 























CAL NEVA LODGE 
NEW RESORT HOTEL AND CAS! os 








250 rooms, suites, chateaus ‘and paneer lakeview din- 
ing, 700 seat theater restaurant, show lounge [|_| Complete 
convention facilities (Now accepting reservations) Write for 
descriptive brochure and local airline schedule [_] Cal Neva 
Resort and Casino, North Lake Tahoe, Nevada 89402, Phone 
(702) 831-0410 
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BUILDERS OF MANY OF AMERICA’S 
LARGEST AND FINEST RESORT HOTELS 


INCLUDING (READY MID-1969) THE NEW 


LAS VEGAS 
INTERNATIONAL HOTEL 


Worlds Largest Resort Hotel 


TAYLOR OF NEVADA, INC. 


General Contractors ¢@ Consultants 


3043 Joe W. Brown Drive, Las Vegas, Nevada 89109 
Phone 702/734-6871 
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bank in the 
middle of things... 


Nevada National Bank was a vital part of Nevada’s very first industries — 
ranching and mining. That was when a handshake could close a cattle deal and a 
hard rock miner could borrow for a grubstake on a string of mules. It was a matter 

of trust. It still is. 


Nevada is growing and changing. The Comstock is gone. But the economic future of this 
state has never looked so bright. Nevada National Bank plays a major role in bringing 
new industry to Nevada. Businessmen scouting for new prospects and new locations 
have found no one knows Nevada better than the bank in the middle of things. 
If you’d like to stake your industrial claim in Nevada, contact the man in the 
middle of things — Floyd R. Lamb, President , 


Nevada National Bank 


HEAD OFFICE: 501 N. Virginia Street, Reno, Nevada 89503 
STATEWIDE MEMBER F.D.1.C. 








By David Toll 


Except that there’s a lot more of it 
these days, Las Vegas still looks pretty 
much the way it did back in the late 
forties and early fifties when it pro- 
claimed itself ‘The Entertainment Capi- 
tal of the World.” In fact, you have to 
study the marquee signs that rise up out 
of asphalt parking lots like psychedelic 
blossoms pretty carefully to notice that 
there is a revolution taking place in 
Las Vegas entertainment. 

Strictly speaking Las Vegas has never 
been an entertainment capital at all. 
What it was, instead, was the world’s 
largest importer of entertainment, the 
flossiest retail outlet imaginable for 
the internationally famous entertainment 
products manufactured in Los Angeles, 
New York and Paris. 

But that is changing now. Las Vegas 
is showing unmistakable signs of living 
up to her billing at last by becoming an 
increasingly important originating center 
for entertainment. Before this year is 
out, New York theatre audiences may 
be applauding a hit musical brought to 
them ‘Direct From Las Vegas!’’ 

Entertainment has always been an 
important ingredient in the Nevada 
environment. The first public entertain- 
ment offered within the present bound- 
aries of the state was a New Year’s Eve 


dance at the mining camp that later 
became Dayton in 1853. One hundred 
fifty prospectors swapped news from 
“the states’ and danced with the nine 
females (four women and five little girls) 
present. 

The first professional entertainer who 
worked in Nevada was almost certainly 
Mart Taylor, who wandered over the 
Sierras from the California gold camps 
in 1860. He entertained the small popu- 
lation of Genoa with comic songs like 
“Taylor's Nose’ and satiric poems like 
“Pike’s Visit to Placerville’ for a fifty 
cent admission charge, and slept at 
night in a haystack outside of town. 

Nevada historians will point out with 
a reverse kind of pride that Virginia City 
had a theatre and a resident repertory 
company before it had a permanent 
church, but surprisingly few of them can 
say where big-name entertainment first 
got its start in the state. Las Vegas? 
Reno? Lake Tahoe? No. The year was 
1941 and the city was, of all unlikely 
places, Elko. 

In those days Elko was a small, col- 
lection of buildings in which three or 
four thousand people dwelt. All that 
disturbed Elko’s normally quiet routine 
was the clatter of through freights and 
the bawling of cattle in the battered 





loading pens west of town. 

They say that when Newt Crumley 
counted $12,000 out of the till at the 
Commercial Hotel to pay Ted Lewis, 
“The High Hatted Tragedian of Jazz’’ for 
the first week of performances with his 
orchestra, even the cattle stopped bel- 
lowing in astonishment. Lewis had hard- 





Girls on trapezes and other acts are 
drawing crowds by the thousands to 
Las Vegas’ newest, the Circus Circus 
(above). Children are welcome on the 
upper level of the huge tent-like struc- 
ture where there are games and hot 
dogs but no gaming. In case you didwt 
recognize the gentleman on the opposite 
page — Milton Berle, of course. 





Photos by ‘“‘Doc”’ Kaminski and Arnold Luria Gibbs 


ly finished playing to an audience of 
spreeing cowboys and goggle-eyed tour- 
ists when Crumley gamely announced 
that Skinnay Ennis and his band would 
follow. After Ennis came Chico Marx, 
Ray Noble and his Orchestra and the 
Merry-Macs. For drowsy little Elko, more 
than 250 miles from the nearest radio 
station, the situation was stunning. 

Even more incredible was the effect 
on traffic along U.S. 40: much of it 
began detouring straight to the Com- 
mercial Hotel — into the showroom, the 
dining room, the barroom, the gambling 
room and the bedrooms upstairs. Along 
with it came a rush of weekend visitors 
from nearby communities in Nevada, 
Utah and Idaho. 

And then Crumley dropped jaws well 
beyond Elko’s modest borders by an- 
nouncing that the next attraction to 
traipse down Elko’s chuck-holed streets 
to play the Commercial would be 
the urbane, internationally famous Paul 
Whiteman Orchestra. 

Variety headlined the news. The hard- 
pressed Stockmen’s Hotel across the 
street began dickering in desperation for 
some stars of its own. Gamblers came 
to town from Reno and Las Vegas to 
take a look-see at what was happening. 

And what it was—was Newt Crumley 


getting rich. 

But World War II with its travel re- 
strictions and gasoline rationing ended 
Elko’s brief taste of the big time. By the 
war’s end big new hotels had begun to 
rise in Reno and Las Vegas, built by 
men who intended to capitalize on 
Crumley’s remarkable Elko experiment. 

The gamblers in these cities, close lo 
the major population centers of Califor- 
nia, were not merely importing enter- 
tainment to put beside the gambling 
games, however. They were also build- 
ing luxurious resorts to accommodate 
the playing customers. Almost  im- 
mediately the crowds began spilling 
across the desert and mountain barriers 
separating Nevada from the spreading, 
sprawling communities of Southern Cali- 
fornia and the rich cities and farming 
counties to the north. 

In 1945 the Las Vegas Strip consisted 
of El Rancho Vegas and the Last Fron- 
tier, neither of which survives today. 
Further down the dusty valley toward 
Los Angeles the Flamingo was rising as 
fast as front man Bugsy Seigel could lay 
his hands on scarce building materials. 
During the war years, entertainment in 
Las Vegas had been unexceptional, most 
performers coming over from night 
clubs in Los Angeles and Hollywood. 








They were good, solid performers, most 
of them, but relatively littke known off 
the night club circuit—people like pian- 
ist Lee Liberace, singer Maxine Lewis 
and comic Zero Mostel. And when the 
management of the Last Frontier ap- 
proached their gambling concessionaire 
for help with the expense of hiring 
bigger talent, they were met with in- 
dignation: ‘You must be crazy,” the 
gambler is reported to have exploded. 
“You get into that kind of thing, it could 
run as high as five grand a week. No 
casino in the world can get by with a 
nut that big!’’ When the owners insisted, 


8 he walked out, thus earning a place in 


history beside the people who laughed 
at Robert Fulton and those of more 
recent vintage who bet on the Baltimore 
Colts. 

Because when Bugsy Seigel finally 
opened his embattled Flamingo in 1946, 
he demonstrated he’d been doing some 
homework in Elko. For the then stag- 
gering sum of $25,000 a week he 
brought in not one, but two headline 
acts: Xavier Cugat and Abbott and Cos- 
tello. 

The Flamingo closed briefly when 
Seigel was murdered in Los Angeles but 
the Thunderbird opened in 1948 and 
then Wilbur Clark built his famed Desert 


Inn. As an opening gesture Clark topped 
Seigel by headlining not two, but three 
major acts: Edgar Bergen, Vivian Blaine 


Las Vegas became famous by import- 
ing every conceivable kind of entertain- 
ment. Among the stars you can spot on 
these pages are E'd Sullivan whose net- 
work show recently was staged at the 
Circus Circus, Leslie Uggams who was 
playing at the Sands and Mitzi.Gaynor 
starring at the Riviera. And those cos- 
tumes straight out of Merry Old Eng- 
land? A scene from “Tom Jones,” the 
lively musical which opened at the 
Desert Inn and is being exported from 
Las Vegas to New York. 











and the Ray Noble Orchestra. The other 
big hotels glumly watched the action at 
the Desert Inn from their sparsely popu- 
lated gambling rooms and joined reluc- 
tantly in the bidding for top stars. Las 
Vegas was in the big time entertainment 
business for good. From then on no 
major casino could conceivably be built 
without a good-sized nightclub show- 
room attached. 

The casino nut did go up, of course, 
but the association with entertainment’s 
aristocracy proved very rewarding very 
quickly for the gamblers. For one thing, 
they suddenly had a commodity they 
could advertise outside Nevada. The 





flood of players from Southern Cali- 
fornia was joined by visitors from every- 
where in the country. So crowded were 
the casinos that old-line gamblers could 
turn the management of their table 
games and slot machines over to the 
accountants and settle back to let the 
odds grind out their fortunes. 

Risk, however, had not been eliminat- 
ed from the gambling business. It had 
merely been moved from the casino to 
the showroom. Since the big gambling 
casinos were virtually indistinguishable 
from one another in every respect but 
entertainment, the public displayed an 
annoying tendency to follow the most 


popular entertainers. A performer of 
limited appeal by this time was a defi- 
nite drawback, and the gamblers met 
this risk by raising the ante. When Jack 
Entratter at the Sands plunked down 
$20,000 a week as salary for Tallulah 
Bankhead, Wilbur Clark reached deep 
into the Desert Inn safe to drag out 
$100,000 for Betty Hutton. 

This approach to the problem of com- 
petition was limited not only by its obvi- 
ous drawback, but also by a new factor: 
television. In its earliest days television 
had helped make national celebrities of 
many of the performers playing Las 
Vegas, but by the later 1950's television 
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seemed to be hurting the action. It had 
become the main work of many show 
business stars, from which they could 
only occasionally and briefly tear them- 
selves away. And the audiences that had 
once thrilled at in-person glimpses of 
their 


favorite television personalities 
now began to grow tired of the same 
old faces and routines. Only the most 
magnetic stars could ensure a packed 
house, and the redoubled bidding for 
their services pushed talent fees ever 
higher. 

Las Vegas’ major failing as an ‘‘enter- 
tainment capital’ was now apparent. 
Nevada’s stages had yet to produce a 
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star of their own making. Every perform- 
er appearing there had to be borrowed 
from already successful careers in tele- 
vision, movies and recordings. And it 
was definitely a seller’s market. 

To break the inflationary spiral of en- 
tertainment costs, the gamblers entered 
into an uneasy compact among them- 
selves. None of them, they agreed, 
would book any headline act until at 
least 18 months after its last appearance 
at a rival casino. Thus a gambler could 
rehire any star that had done well for 
him at any time up to a year and a half 
later without worrying that his competi- 
tors along the Strip would pay more. 
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Name your brand of entertainment. 
You'll find it in Las Vegas. The fellow 
with the guitar, yes, is Wayne Newton 
in a recent appearance at the Frontier 
Hotel. The men in pink shirts were 
photographed in rehearsal at the Circus 
Circus. Paris appropriately figures in 
a stage setting (far right) in the Star- 
dust’s long-established hit, “‘Lido de 
Paris.” The girls in those pretty Swiss 
costumes appear in the Tropicana’s fa- 
mous “Folies Bergere.’ Next to New- 
ton is an early photo of Liberace whose 
appearances in Las Vegas during the 
forties helped establish his success. 
(This and other old photos in this story 
showing stars way back when were 























loaned by Garwood Van, well known in 
Las Vegas as a pioneer in show busi- 
ness). 


Unhappily for the gamblers, the Hol- 
lywood agents representing the most 
sought-after stars thought up an even 
simpler counter. Unless the casino own- 
ers dropped their non-competition pact, 
none of their clients would accept any 
Las Vegas bookings at all. The gamblers’ 
entente dissolved in a flood of booking 
offers, and talent costs continued to rise. 

But now the casino managers began 
an active search for alternatives to the 
high-priced stars, and the Royal Nevad- 


an found a great one. In the fall of 1955 
the management announced to the ac- 
companiment of fluttery stomachs and 
close-bitten fingernails that they had 
signed Sam Levine, Vivian Blaine, Stubby 
Kaye and B. S. Pully to star in the first 
full-fledged musical ever to be staged 
for a night club audience: Guys & Dolls. 
And because of the high cost of mount- 
ing the show, they added nervously, din- 
ner prices would begin at $7.50, an 
unheard-of price at the time. 

The Royal Nevadan production of 
Guys & Dolls is still affectionately re- 
membered as the finest stage show ever 
to play Las Vegas. “Flower Drum Song 


was nearly as good, and so was Sweet 
Charity,” Lee Fisher of the Dunes re- 
called recently. ‘Tenderloin did great 
business, and Fiddler On The Roof did 
even better. But Guys & Dolls! With 
that cast! It could have run forever.’ 
And it might have, at that, had not the 
Royal Nevadan collapsed into bankrupt- 
cy. “They were ten years ahead of their 
time,’”” Fisher told me. “They hired the 
very best people. Jerry Fielding was their 
musical director, for example. Well, in 
Las Vegas it’s very dangerous to be ten 
years ahead of your time.” 

For two more years Strip entrepre- 
neurs contented themselves with the 











use of headline stars. Then several of 
the big hotels began changing their en- 
tertainment policies at once. In June, 
1957, the Riviera gambled on_ Larry 
Douglas and Betty O'Neill leading the 
national company in a six week engage- 
ment of Pajama Game. Early the next 
year the Thunderbird opened its large 
new theatre-showroom with Jack Soo 
starring in Flower Drum Song for a satis- 
tying successful six month run. 

In 1958, too, the Stardust abandoned 
its star policy to stage the Lido de Paris, 
an extravaganza review serving up or- 
derly Parisian naughtiness (in the shape 


12 of topless-costumed showgirls) along 









with train wrecks, chariot races, bliz- 
zards and even an erupting volcano, a 
combination of apparently inexhaustible 
appeal which — eleven years and many 
editions later —is still playing to eager 
audiences. The Lido show took the Star- 
dust off the hook for high-priced stars, 
and the initial high cost of chore- 
ography, costumes and curves, when 
amortized over a long run, proved far 
more manageable. And the hotel still 
had a big name for its marquee: Paris. 

Other hotels followed the Stardust’s 
lead. In 1960 the Tropicana acquired 
exclusive American right to the Folies 
Bergiere, and in 1964 the Dunes opened 
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Casino de Paris on a stage —a machine 
really, requiring highly trained special- 
ists to Operate — that cost a quarter of 
a million dollars. There was a special 
significance to the Dunes’ move, for in 
addition to the big name solo stars it 


Sophie Tucker is here and below her, 
Juliet Prowse, star at the Flamingo. 
The photo above Sophie was taken at 
the downtown Casino Center where are 
found the brightest lights in the world. 
The jugglers appear at the Tropicana’s 
“Folies,”’ the trapeze team at the Circus 
Circus, the brass band and the dancer 
in red at the Stardust’s “Lido.” 
















had played for years, the Dunes had 
been one of the Strip hotels to flirt with 
Broadway shows. 

Actually, by 1964, Broadway shows 
had become almost commonplace in Las 
Vegas. Nearly two dozen productions 
had played runs of from six weeks to 
six months. The Riviera had strung La 
Plume de Ma Tante, Gypsy and Irma La 
Douce into a solid year of Broadway 
entertainment, and the Thunderbird had 
been daring enough to star Dick Shawn 
in High Button Shoes for the dinner 
show and Anything Goes for the cock- 
tail crowd. Despite this deepening rela- 
tionship with Broadway, however, Las 








Vegas still had a thing or two to learn. 

One lesson was learned when David 
Merrick became a part owner of the 
Riviera in 1965, and it was that marquee 
value is doubled when a hit show stars 
big names. After the Royal Nevadan’s 
early example, few other had 
featured national celebrities in leading 
roles until Merrick’s Hello Dolly opened 
with Betty Grable playing Dolly. The 
show ran nine months and then closed 
when Miss Grable went on tour with 
the national company. Merrick later 
multiplied the draw again by starring 
two Dollies: Ginger Rogers and Dorothy 
Lamour each took one show each night. 
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Another lesson was that a Broadway 
hit can be a Las Vegas turkey. 

There maintain that 
Milton performance in Never 
Too Late was the best of his career. “No 
ad-libs, no fooling around, just straight, 
solid impact,” is the way the Sahara's 
Ron Ericson remembers the show. ‘‘But 
somehow,” he adds with a sigh, ‘the 
audiences didn’t materialize.” Ericson 
attributes this unfortunate occurrence to 
the fact that the show played back in 
the medieval when there was 
still an off-season in Las Vegas, but 
Dave Victorson, Entertainment Director 
at Caesar's Palace across the Strip does 
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not think so. 

“Berle was great,” he says, ‘and so 
was the show. But it was a straight com- 
edy, no music. In Vegas that’s like try- 
ing to fly on one wing.’’ And Victor- 
son should know. He has larded the 
Caesar's Palace entertainment schedule 
heavily with Broadway musicals: Sweet 
Charity, Fiddler On The Roof, Mame. He 
even tried a straight comedy once, The 
Odd Couple with Tony Randall, Mickey 
Rooney and Sugar Ray Robinson. It was 
a success, by the way, but Victorson 
still sticks to his guns about the neces- 
sity of having music. ““Odd Couple did 
very well for us, so well that the Alad- 


din across the street brought in another 
cast in the same show after it closed 
here. It flopped. At that time, so soon 
after we opened, people were coming 
here to see the hotel, not the show. To 
click, to really click in Vegas,’’ Victorson 
insists, ‘‘a show has got to have either 
sexy or spectacular action on stage, and 
it has to have music. People will go to 
see almost any well-reviewed Broadway 
show at dinner, but to pull the later 
crowd you've got to have action.” 

And by the middle sixties Las Vegas 
had so much entertainment action of so 
many different kinds that you would 
have to do some serious traveling to 


find someone in the world that hadn’t 
heard about it and at least speculated 
about seeing it all. But every bit of that 
fabulous action, all of it, every name 
that went up on the gargantuan Strip 
marquees and most of those that didn’t, 


Clockwise here a scene from “Tom 
Jones,” a portrait of the Strip at night, 
and a ballet sequence in the “Folies.” 
On the opposite page — a potpourri of 
entertainment action. Among the 
photos here you will find a portrait of 
Nat King Cole taken at Lake Tahoe and 
one (far right, with the lighted cage) 
of a scene from the “Folies.” 








were still being imported from Los An- 
geles, New York, and Paris. Nothing was 
being created in Las Vegas. 

Until 1967. And then, suddenly, the 
seed took root. In 1967 Las Vegas had 
its own locally originated network tele- 
vision show, its first locally cast and 
produced feature motion picture, and 
the first locally conceived and produced 
full length Broadway-type musical. 

Unfortunately they were all flops. 

But they were interesting flops, and 
they have opened the gates for success. 

Take the television show, for instance. 
It originated from the showroom of the 
Hacienda, farthest out, geographically 


speaking, of the Strip hotels. The idea 
behind it was sweet and simple. Why 
not draw on the tremendous variety of 
performing entertainers readily at hand 
in Las Vegas—more than either Los 
Angeles or New York on any day you 
want to name—and get a well-known 
host to interview them? What could be 
more entertaining? Well, as it turned 
out, even old movies were more enter- 
taining and “The Las Vegas Show” lasted 
just 23 days. 

“What killed us,’” President Oliver 
Treyz of the defunct United Network 
said glumly later, ‘was the cost of the 
leased telephone lines that took the 


show to the more than a hundred sta- 
tions that carried it.” It doesn’t take a 
great deal of show business savvy to 
suspect there may have been a little 
more to it than that. Some Monday 
morning program directors felt that Bill 
Dana was not the right host for the 
show, others that his guests were too 
often lounge performers no one had 
ever heard of and too seldom the main 
room stars they expected to see. There 
is a sentiment that the show should 
have made it and that sooner or later 
someone is going to try it again and 
make it. 


Actually, in one very specialized cor- 
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ner of national television entertainment, 
Las Vegas has been the leader for some 
time. More championship prize fights 
have been televised nationally from the 
Las Vegas Convention Center than from 
any other arena in the country. 

There are two reasons for Las Vegas’ 
popularity with prize fight promoters. 
The first is that a major contest is as- 
sured of a sellout house and the con- 
vention center has a huge seating ca- 
pacity. And the second is that blacking 
the fight out to television audiences for 
150 miles around Las Vegas affects far 
more jackrabbits than people and still 


16 permits the sale of television rights to 
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every major market in the U.S. 

With the sporadic exception of box- 
ing matches, however, there have been 
no further serious attempts at originat- 
ing national television from Las Vegas. 

But if the television picture is dim, it’s 
a different story with the movies. Movie 
makers have been in and out of South- 
ern Nevada ever since Helen Holmes 
(the famous Railroad Girl) made one of 
her ‘Hazards of Helen” episodes there 
opposite Leo D. Maloney and “Casey 
the Leading Canine” for Kalem Pictures 
in 1915. So well did she and her pro- 
ducer-director husband J. P. McGowan, 
like Las Vegas, in fact, they came back 





the next year to film “The Girl and the 
Game” for Signal. Most recently, major 
studios have used the unique landscape 
around Las Vegas as settings for all or 
part of “The Professionals,” “Hombre,” 
and ‘Stalking Moon.” In October Mich- 
aelangelo Antonioni was filming ‘Za- 
briskie Point’ in nearby Death Valley, 
in November Columbia was shooting a 
western near town, Jason Robards was 
filming there in January, and Elizabeth 
Taylor in February. 

If Antonioni, Elizabeth Taylor or any 
of their colleagues in the big leagues of 
international movie making saw “Mis- 
sion Africa’ it’s doubtful they lost any 
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sleep over it. Producer-director Charles 
Nizet put it in the can for $90,000 and 
it was received in silence by the critics. 
However, it was the first feature length 
film made in Nevada by a resident movie 
company and it showed a profit. Later 
releases — ‘‘Psychedelic Sin’’ and ‘‘Com- 
mando Squad” — are holding their own, 
too. Which demonstrates that it can be 
done in Las Vegas as well as anywhere 
in the world, eh? 

Even if no one remembers Las Vegas’ 
first homegrown movie, no one con- 
nected with the first Broadway-type 


musical concocted there can forget it. 
“The only 


reason That Certain. Girl 


wasn’t a total disaster,” recalls a former 
Las Vegan connected with the show, 
“was that Dennis O'Keefe took the re- 
sponsibility to keep it going. If it wasn’t 
for him, the production would have dis- 
integrated right in front of the audi- 
encer, 

O’Keefe shared top billing with Wal- 
ter Slezak, Virginia Mayo and Michael 
Callan in the musical created for the 
Thunderbird, and responsibility for the 
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Another potpourri. Those gentlemen in 
conference (opposite page, left) are 
planning the opening of “Many Happy 


Returns” at the Desert Inn. Below 
them, a scene from the show. And be- 
low, left, a scene from “Mame” with 
Susan Hayward. Celeste Holm later fol- 
lowed Miss Hayward in the leading role 
of the show which is packing them into 
the Caesar’s Palace. 


Show business in Las Vegas! About 
one thing the experts agree — produc- 
ers like the Desert Inn’s Frank Sennes, 
the Sand’s Jack Entratter, and the 
Fremont’s Eddie Torres say the future 
of the industry in Las Vegas has no 
limits. 
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ix They Played The Game In Early Go 


Do not drive through Goldfield without stop- 
ping to look around. Not much is left of the 
old camp, but after reading Mrs. Ninnis’ story 
you will feel you knew the town as it was 60 
years ago. Galdfield is located on U.S. 95, the 
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busy highway linking Reno and Las Vegas, about 
20 miles south of Tonopah. The story which 
follows is based on excerpts from a book 
Mrs. Ninnis is writing about the early days in 
Tonopah and Goldfield. 














On a day in September, 1904, fog 
muffled the belching grunts of fog horns 
as dusk settled down on San Francisco 
Bay. Passengers lining the rail of the 
ferry boat, Santa Clara, tossed tidbits to 
squawking, hungry sea gulls. Lights on 
Alcatraz Island pricked the dusk and, 
just ahead San Francisco’s skyline shim- 
mered, nebulously. 

Standing alone, far out on the ferry 
boat’s deck, his eyes hooded by dark 
glasses, a man in his early thirties gazed 
in anticipation toward the shore. In an- 
other ten minutes he’d be in San Fran- 
cisco. Would this change from the East 
Coast bring him good luck or bad? One 
thing was sure. After.a stretch in Sing 
Sing nothing could be too bad. 

The man— George Graham Rice (nee 
Herzog)—was destined to become pro- 
moter extraordinary during the frenzied 
speculation and gold-madness days of 
the Goldfield boom. He would even- 
tually write a book about his career in 
Goldfield. He would call it My Adven- 
tures With Your Money and it would 
bear this dedication: 


The American Damphool Spec- 
ulator, surnamed the American 
Sucker, otherwise described here- 





in as The Thinker Who Thinks 

He Knows But Doesn’t — greet- 

ings! This book is for you! Read 

as you run and may you run as 
you read. 

G.G.R.— New York, 

March 15, 1918. 


Later in the book he writes: 


The mighty powers of Wall 
Street recognize the fact that it 
is not in the nature of things 
that fools should have money, 
and thinkers, not fools, are the 
quarry of the successful modern- 
day promoter, high or low, hon- 
est or dishonest. 

Dogmatically expressed, the 
idea is this: Never appeal to the 
intelligence of fools, no matter 
how easily they part with their 
money. Turn your batteries on 
the thinking ones and convince 
them, and the unthinking will 
tollow. 


Pushing through the clamor and com- 
petition of hotel runners and cab drivers 
heckling new arrivals at the Ferry Build- 
ing Rice hopped a cab bound for San 
Francisco’s finest, the Palace Hotel on 





Market Street. There the glances ex- 
changed between the cabbie and hotel 
doorman told him his handsome tip to 
the cabbie had marked him as a spend- 
er. That would cost him plenty all along 
the line but in his business the Big Front 
was an important trade mark. 

As he jostled his way aggressively 
through the cosmopolitan throng in the 
lobby of the Palace he heard a familiar 
voice. 

“Well, for God’s sake, Rice, where in 
heck did you come from?” and W. J. 
(Willie) Arkell, formerly one of the own- 
ers of Frank Leslie’s Weekly and Judge 
magazines grabbed him by the hand. 

“Why, hello, Bill. Imagine running 
into you the moment | arrive! How long 
have you been here? What're you up 
Koka 

“Go ahead and register and then I'll 


See how it grew! Top photo, opposite, 
shows Goldfield in 1904 when the ex- 
citement was just beginning. In the 
lower photo, taken only two years later 
in 1906, the town is already well estab- 
lished. Note the landmark, Columbia 
Mountain, which appears in both views. 
Below, Goldfield’s Memorial Day parade 
in 1906. 
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The men in the photo above, prominent 
citizens all, gathered in 1905 in front of 
the “Goldfield News’ which had been 
founded the year previously. What this 
occasion was we can only guess. A new 
press perhaps? Below, an apparently 








well-behaved crowd filled the Mohawk 
Saloon on New Year’s Day in 1908. 
Opposite, fire raced through Goldfield’s 
business district in July, 1923, destroy- 
ing most of what was left of the fast- 
declining town. 


give you the low-down over a drink.” 
Rice watched with a speculative eye 
as Arkell signed for some of the drinks. 
“So you're in the dough?” he asked. 
“At least you must be if you’re signing 
liquor chits at, of all places, the Palace.’ 
Arkell answered with a sly _ wink. 
While the Palace thought he was a mil- 





lionaire, actually he was darned near 
broke. 

“How’re you fixed?” he questioned, 
hopefully. 

Chuckles of amusement greeted Rice’s 
admission that while he wasn’t ‘flat’ 
he wasn’t far from it. 

“So here we are, as usual, living the 
life of Riley on the old Big Front,” he 
mused. 

Laughter and chatter surged about 
them as they dallied over their drinks 
and everywhere groups of men huddled 
together importantly, discussing claims 
and deals concerning the new mining 
excitement on the Southern Nevada 
desert. Tonopah and Goldfield were the 
words of the hour. 

After watching and listening with 
practiced ears Arkell came up with an 
idea: Considering the skimpy condition 
of their finances why not head for the 
Southern Nevada desert to size up Jim 


Butler's Tonopah for possible lucrative - 


operations and from there take a look 
at Goldfield? ’ 


“We'll get hold of a mining property, 


promote a company for which you'll 
write the advertising, we'll make a bar- 
rel of money and get lost,’”” he happily 


planned. 

Rice, too lately out of Sing Sing, was 
a bit reluctant as he listened to Arkell’s 
scheme and he protested, ‘The big thing 
wrong with your idea is that | don’t 
know a mine from a hole in the 
ground.” 

“Well, don’t let that worry you. I'll 
teach you the ropes in no time. Let's 
take the train to Tonopah tomorrow.” 

Paying for two railroad tickets to 
Tonopah made a shambles of their bank 
roll consisting of Rice’s $140 and Ar- 
kell’s $75. 

“What if we get stranded up there?” 
Rice worried— which proves that even 
the boldest have their moments . 

“Aw, forget it,’ his optimistic pal 
countered. ‘‘They’re digging gold and 
silver out of that Nevada desert. It’s 
made to order for a couple of smart 
cookies like you and me. Let’s get roll- 
ing.” 

The one bright spot about the dismal 
trip to Tonopah was that after leaving 
Reno they saw trainload after trainload 
of ore being hauled from Tonopah to 
the smelters. 

They realized that this was indeed a 
boom when, after arriving in Tonopah at 


night, they had to scrounge around to 
even find a cot to sleep on. The click of 
a roulette wheel enticed them to try 
their luck and true to the system they 
won at first. But before very long they 
were losing. When Arkell admitted he 
had dropped his last two-bit piece they 
hit the hay. 

Sitting on their cots they talked things 
over. Rice was not discouraged. 

“I’ve got a cane, an umbrella and 
three fine suits of clothes. They should 
bring us some cash.” 

“Stop your worrying and just leave 
this to me,” his confident buddy boast- 
ed. “We'll eat.” And so to bed — to 
sleep, to dream, and to wake next 
morning hungry. 

But all discomforts were forgotten in 
the excitement of being in a camp hot 
with the fever of men digging rich silver 


continued page 41 


Special thanks to the Nevada State Historical 
Society for loaning the illustrations. And 
thanks, too, to the Society’s director, Marion 
Welliver, for attempting to locate a photo 
of George Graham Rice who figures in the 
story. Not one easily to be put off, Mrs. 
Welliver even tried Sing Sing — but to no 
avail. Mr. Rice leaves no trace. 














By Thelma Winnie 


he West is not the only place 
where people have tried to 
come to terms with Lady Luck 


by playing with cards, and ours is not 
the only age that has seen men’s spirits 
soar or deadly gloom set in—all at the 
turn of a card. Cards have existed in 
almost every country for at least the 
past 600 years, though they have not 
looked as they do today. In fact, we 
would probably not recognize a deck 
used earlier than about 1870. 

Today’s player may try his luck at the 
twenty-one table of a Nevada casino 
or may simply “get together with the 
boys” for a friendly game. But wherever 
he plays — in Reno, London or Pago 
Pago — he expects to be dealt spades, 
hearts, diamonds and clubs. What would 
happen if someone dealt him the vizier 
of swords, the king of fish, a shell or 
two and perhaps the vizier of lions is 
hard to say. He would probably think he 
was in the wrong house on the wrong 
night and certainly in the wrong game! 

Transport this same player back in 
time, however, to a place half way 
around the world — say to India 300 
years ago — and those are exactly the 
‘suit signs he would have held, and to 
add to his confusion, the cards would 
not have been rectangular in shape as 
he’s used to — they’d have been round. 
Or, if he had sat in on a game in Italy, 
the cards might have been rectangular 
in shape but the corners would have 
been dead square, not rounded as they 
are now; there would have been no 
such thing as a joker; the face cards 
would have full-length figures on them 
instead of ‘today’s reversible images, 
there would have been no indices on 
the corners and the deck would number 
not 52, but as many as 97 cards. 

A mighty confusing game it would 
have been, but not nearly as perplexing 
as the dozens of theories concerning 
where or when cards originated. There 
are almost as many theories as there 
are varieties of decks. Some say the idea 
came from the designs found on the 
walls of Egyptian temples. Some believe 
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some facts, some fiction 
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they came from China where gaming 
has always been pursued. Some say the 
Moors brought them into Spain, or that 
the gypsies brought them to Europe. 
This last theory leaves room for doubt 
because the gypsies did not appear in 
Western Europe until well after playing 
cards were established. But a good ar- 
gument in favor of the theory involves 
the statement in an old chronicle that 
the gypsies arrived in Germany in 1416 
and carried with them ‘‘cianos” (the 
Italian name for cards). This would in- 
dicate that cards were known in Italy 
before any recorded date. The gypsies 
used them as fortune telling devices and 
referred to them as ‘‘tarok’’ decks. (The 
name was later changed by the French 
tolhtarot), 

Then there’s the Chinese dictionary 
which states that cards were invented 
there during the reign of Séun-Ho in 
1120 A.D. “for the amusement of his 
concubines.” Experts argue that this 
theory is unsound because Chinese 
“cards” bear little or no resemblance 
to those of western cultures. 

England claims their existence on the 
British Isles as early as the middle of 
the 13th century, but again a question 
is raised. Perhaps the British are actually 
referring to the game of chess in which 
certain similarities to card playing are 
found. As originated in India, chess was 
a four-sided game. Some of the experts 
claim that this game was later translated 
into a kind of card game made up of 
four colors. There are Hindu cards which 
have eight suits (four high and four 
low) which can be compared to a four-. 
“suited’’ chess game, and since various 
Indian chessmen were flat instead of 
figural and had pictures engraved at 
their tops, it is possible that cards de- 
veloped from these early flat chess 
pieces. 

To add one last note of mystery to the 
subject is the quotation from an old 
book of accounts which refers to the 
“‘ourchase of a pack of cards in 1379 by 
Johanna...of Luxemburg.” This would 
suggest that cards were known in the 


































Netherlands at an early date. 

Regardless of how they came into 
being, they have always fascinated and 
amused us, and despite all their pre- 
tenses at piety, the people of the Middle 
Ages were among the most avid en- 
thusiasts. In fact, in 1397 the city fathers 
of Paris must have thought games in 
general were posing a threat to the 
peace or moral decency of the popula- 
tion, because they passed a law which 
absolutely forbade the playing of ‘‘ten- 
nis, dice, bowls, nine-pins and cards on 
working days... .” 

Throughout the 15th century they suf- 
fered even more vicious attacks from 
the clergy, but they were not to be 
done in. In 1509 a clever Franciscan friar 
named Thomas Murner thought of a 
way to satisfy the urge to play with 
cards and still get by the censors. He 
published an “exposition in logic” in 
the form of a deck of cards which 
proved to be so popular that soon doz- 
ens of new decks were in circulation, 
not for gaming but for purposes of in- 
struction. They were known as “‘scientiall 
cards.” The idea was adapted in modern 
times when the earliest advertising cards 
taught’ consumers which products to 
buy. Manufacturers published them in 
the shapes and materials of their prod- 
ucts, such as a deck of tin cards to 
represent cans of beer. 


Above—A playing card from a deck 
made in Provence about 1440. These are 
the earliest known printed cards. Op- 
posite, top—Hindu deck with suit signs: 
vizier of swords, king of fish, ten of 
shells and vizier of lions. Opposite, 
below—Italian minchiate deck, circa 
1675. The first three cards show playing 
sides, the fourth the back side. On the 
third card the figure is a female pope. 
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Earlier decks were not so easily mass- 
produced or so readily available to the 
multitudes. Originally they were all 
hand-painted which meant that, al- 
though artists may not have charged 
exhorbitant fees (depending on their 
local reputations), cards were neverthe- 
less Outside the reach of average work- 
ingmen’s pocketbooks. Cards were 
therefore only seen in the salons of the 
upper classes. How then did they come 
into general use? 

To learn the answer one would have 
to trace the entire history of printing, 
from the earliest efforts by the Chinese 
at block printing to the migration to the 
west of textile printing from Egypt, 
China and India. Traveling across the 
seas and deserts, ideas behind the tech- 
niques of ‘printing’ reached Italy and 
Germany where some bright young arti- 
sans in all likelihood said to themselves, 
“If one can print on textiles, why not 
print the images of the saints and kings 
onto other materials? . . .”” As the de- 
mand for cards increased it became 
more economical to print suit signs rath- 
er than to paint them by hand and card 
playing grew in popularity. 

As cards traveled with their owners 
from place to place, each country de- 
veloped its own suit signs. The most 


beautiful hand-drawn subjects appeared 
in Germany where they. favored hearts, 
bells, leaves and acorns. Sometimes the 
Germans produced whole series of ani- 
mated subjects such as ducks, falcons, 
flowers or birds. In Italy they preferred 


cups, coins, swords and batons; in 
Spain and Latin America the Italian signs 
were used but they drew them differ- 
ently. The baton, for example, was drawn 
as a lethal club-type of weapon. 

Most countries featured designs on 
the playing side only, but not the inno- 
vative Italians. They put not one but two 
pieces of paper together, making the 
back side slightly larger. The oversized 
back edges were then overlapped to the 
front and formed a border around the 
playing side. Early back designs were not 
very imaginative. Most of them consisted 
of stars, crescents, dots or marbelized ef- 
fects, but they did lead to today’s com- 
mon back patterns and ultimately to 
photographs. 

Our 52-card deck developed from two 
deck types, both of which were originally 
the gypsies’ fortune telling cards, and 
both consisted of many more than 52 
cards. The first and oldest of these was 
the tarot deck which had 78 cards of 
four Italian suit signs. The deck includ- 
ed four face cards to each suit, a king, 





queen, cavalier (or knight) and a valet 
(or jack). There were also 10 spot cards 
in each suit and 21 atouts (or trumps 
from the French “triomphe”). 

The second deck was the minchiate 
which was even larger. It had 97 cards 
of such unusual suits as the signs of 
the zodiac, the four elements and the 
four virtues. About the only place in 
the world where the minchiate deck 
ever achieved popularity, however, was 
in the city of Florence where it was 
widely used until as recently as_ this 
century. 

Cards have not only amused, con- 
fused, fascinated and frustrated us over 
the centuries — they have also played a 
role in the making of history. Soldiers 
have carried them into battle and ad- 
venturers have taken them along on 
great expeditions to far-flung corners of 
the globe. When Columbus sailed for 
the New World his sailors played with 


Above—Tarot deck with French suit signs 
made in Munich, late 18th century. 
Suits include clubs, spades, the fool and 
the twenty-one of atouts. Opposite, top 
—Spanish deck, circa 1817. Opposite, be- 
low—A variation of the Italian suit signs 
used in Trappola decks, 19th century: 
cups, swords, batons and coins (shown 
here as flowers with faces on them). 
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cards to amuse themselves during the 
long and boring voyage. But when things 
started going badly and it looked like 
land would never be sighted, they 
blamed the cards for their mounting 
misfortunes and threw them overboard 
in a fit of superstitious fear. The minute 
land was under their feet again, they 
made new cards out of the leaves of 
native trees. 

During the Napoleonic Wars prisoners 
occupied their months of confinement 
by making cards out of the leftover 


bones of their dinners. They cleaned the » 


bones by burying them for a time and 
then unearthed them, cut small slivers 
from the bones and decorated them 
with etched or, when dye was available, 
painted suit signs. 

Cards have even figured in religion 
and politics and have been used much 
the same as any written word to express 
an opinion pro or con. In 1930 the 
Russians produced a deck designed to 
satirize the four great religions. Charac- 
ters from each religion were depicted in 
grotesque and uncomplimentary poses. 
One modern political deck sneered at 
Adenauer and his cabinet. Unfortunately 
for collectors, the deck is not available 
today because the entire issue was con- 
fiscated on a technicality. It seems the 


maker forgot to pay the customary tax 
on his production, a tax he should not 
have overlooked since it had been levied 
on cards since the days of James | in 
the early 1600's. 

When it comes to collecting, those 
who may want to pick up an old deck 
as a-game room novelty should be 
warned that several foreign countries are 
producing cards today which look very 
much like the real thing. The unwary 
could be duped into paying too much. 
The paper they’re printed on is dis- 
tressed, full-length figures are shown, 
the corners are squared and the familiar 
indices are missing. All the marks of an 
old deck are there and it would take 
a real expert to tell the difference. The 
warning is doubly impressive when the 
cost of a genuine antique deck is con- 
sidered, for they range in price as high 
as One would expect to pay for a fine 
painting or a piece of rare porcelain. 
Not long ago a single card from an 
Italian tarot deck was offered for sale 
at $5,500, and a similar card sold some 
time earlier for $3,000. 

Cards have been important to all races 
and classes of people since the days of 
deep antiquity. To the Egyptians and 
Arabs they held a religious significance. 
To the Chinese they represented a good 


way to keep the ladies quiet. To the 
gypsies who wandered the face of Eu- 
rope they held the power to predict 
the future. Cards enjoyed their day in 
the courts of great monarchs, and they 
meant a source of income to the strug- 
gling artists of the Middle Ages. They 
have gone into battle and accompanied 
those who first set foot on unchartered 
new continents. They have rotted, along 
with their owners, in the wretchedness 
of forgotten dungeons. They have bally- 
hooed the high and the mighty in 
religion and politics, and they have 
taught small children their grammar. 
Cards are still very much a part of 
our lives, not just here in Nevada, but 
throughout the world, and though they 
are no longer as beautifully decorated as 
they once were, and though the suit 
signs no longer conjure dreams of dis- 
tant lands or mysterious forces, they 
still provide much pleasure during our 
leisure hours and there’s still a surge of 
excitement when we hold the righthand. 





Above—Russian anti-religious deck, circa 
1930. Opposite, top—Deck, dominos and 
box, all made from animal bones by 
French prisoners in England. Opposite, | 
below—From a deck of French grotesque 
cards, with from two to six faces on 
each card. 
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remaining in the West from the Ice Age, and 

by a wide margin also the largest, is Great Salt vigameto 

Lake in Utah. A century or more ago, geologists 

postulated the existence of its ancestor, Lake | 

Bonneville, which likewise was much the larg- ! 

est of all the Pleistocene lakes in the drainage , | 
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The best known among the several lakes | 
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area we call the Great Basin. Today a west- 
bound traveler emerging from the Wasatch ; 
Mountains finds himself surrounded by impres- _ INTERSTATE 80 off 
sive evidence — clues to the one-time presence WENDOVER a 
of a huge freshwater sea that left terraces high 
on the hillsides and caused deltas to form far 
above the valley floors. | 
Bonneville reached its maximum stage about é | 
50,000 years ago, during what is called the # : ey prov 
! 
1 
1 
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Illinoian time. This peaking of lakes coincided 

: ; eis HWY. 50 
closely with maximum glaciation, when all the ‘qi 7 
surrounding ranges supported great fields and 
tongues of ice; these glaciers then descended 
to the level of the old shore lines of Bonneville, 
Russell and the other ancient lakes. At that time 





the precursor of Great Salt Lake spread over A : HWY. 
much of northern Utah and extended some 8 = 50 
distance into Idaho and Nevada. Its surface, B'5 


almost 20,000 square miles in area, stood at 
5,278 feet above sea level. That is about 1,080 
feet above the present day remnant. Its western 
shores ran north and south in Elko County from 
above Montello and Thousand Spring Creek 
down to Sugar Loaf Peak, and crossed again 
into Nevada, just barely, at a point north of 
Baker in the Deep Creek Valley. 

The Idaho portion interests us particularly ' 
because it was near the town of Downey, at BAKER® 
Red Rock Pass, that Bonneville spilled into the 
Snake River drainage and flowed thence via the 
Columbia to the Pacific Ocean. In thé process 
of doing this it cut a channel 375 feet deep 


Sevier, 
Ie) <-) 





I 
! 
: 
to the solid limestone, lowered by as much the | Ancient Lake Lahontan 
Opposite—Bonneville Salt Flats, once covered 
by waters a thousand feet deep, now spread in 
a broad and level landscape. Center pages fol- @ MILFORD Present Remnants 
lowing—The western shore of Lake Bonneville 

in Elko County ran from above Montello down ; 

to Sugarloaf Peak. The Toana Range shown here | 


marked this extremity. The last in a four-paft series concerning Nevada’s prehistoric lakes. 
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general surface and considerably re- 
duced the lake’s area. 

There were four high-water stages 
during the Pleistocene. These have been 
called the Pre-Bonneville, Bonneville, 
Provo and Stansbury lakes and they 
were contemporaneous with the four 
glacial ages: Nebraskan, Kansan, IIlinoian 
and Wisconsin. Periods of intense dry- 
ness, equal in aridity to present times, 
came in between. By the end of the 
Wisconsin glacial age Stansbury Lake re- 
ceded to a level below where Great 
Salt Lake now stands. 


THE PREHISTORIC. 
PATTERN 


Dr. Vasyl Gvosdetsky of the Depart- 
ment of Geography at the University of 
Utah has written a most informative 
paper called ‘Reappraisal of the History 
of Lake Bonneville’; in this work he 
brings together and evaluates the pre- 
vious findings of Clarence King, G. K. 
Gilbert and J. C. Russell, pioneer re- 
searchers of the western Pleistocene 
profiles. But more than this, through 
studies of fossil and living soils( mainly 
in the Jordan River Valley and environs) 
he establishes the prehistoric pattern of 
the entire region. Readers interested in 
the technical story of Lake Bonneville 
will surely find it enlightening. 

Most visitors to the Bonneville site 
may not be oriented to an academic 
discipline, nevertheless the earth scienc- 
es — and in particular, geomorphology — 
are helpful in explanation of the fasci- 
nating land forms and the significance of 
their sculpture. The esthetic impact of 
the lake at sunset, with purpling ranges 
crisp against golden clouds, is memor- 
able; who can remain indifferent to the 
grand pattern of the landscape? Yet 
there is also a special reward in related 


knowledge and in the recognition of © 


what has been taking place for ages 
here. 

Highways and airways converge on 
Salt Lake City, thus many people pass 
through without seeing the most distant 
but equally beautiful and meaningful 
reaches of the basin. For there are two 
other remnants of Bonneville existing, 
the fresh-water Utah, Lake at Provo, 
about 127 square miles in area; and in 
west central Utah a somewhat larger but 
intermittent body, Lake Sevier. The rest 
is mountains and desert, though in 
springtime the low spots are often tem- 
porarily flooded. It occupies almost a 
fourth of the state’s total area, over 300 
miles north and south, 180 miles east 
to west. 
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Utah is roughly divided into two 
quite different areas, the plateau region 
and west of it a portion of the Great 
Basin. Two mountain ranges fringe the 
plateau: the Uintas to the north and 
the Wasatch to the west. The former, 
containing the highest peaks in the state, 
is the only major range in the United 
States running east and west; the latter 
forms the eastern border of the Great 
Basin and separates it from the Colorado 
‘River system. Much of the population 
has settled along these slopes. The state’s 
economy was founded on_ ranching, 
which in turn is dependent on irrigation. 
And the Wasatch Mountains, which eons 
ago contained glaciers feeding Bonne- 
ville, now hold the snows of winter and 
distribute as melting proceeds the water 
essential for the growing season. 


EARLY EXPEDITIONS 


The story of the Mormons is well- 
known to every schoolboy, but before 
they settled the region, extensive ex- 
plorations over a period of some 70 
years took place. In 1776 two _ priests 
from Santa Fe set out to find a route to 
the California coast,, hoping to reach 
Monterey. Father Escalante and Father 
Dominguez entered the state near Grand 
Junction, Colorado, reached Utah Lake 
and there preached to a large gathering 
of Indians. They were told about a huge 
salt lake to the north but did not go 
there, instead heading southwest across 
the Sevier desert. In 1811 a school geo- 








graphy was published with a map there- 
in showing with some accuracy a lake 
and the legend “Laid down according 
to Mr. Lawrence, who is said to have 
travelled through to California in 1790- 
91.’’ Unfortunately, nothing further is 
known of Mr. Lawrence. 

During the early nineteenth century 
many expeditions, mostly in search of 
furs, came through. The earliest of these 
consisted of Messrs. Miller, Hoback, 
Robinson and Rezner sent by John Jacob 
Astor; but their account is unfocused. 
There has been much discussion as to 
who discovered Great Salt Lake and 
credit is generally given to Jim Bridger, 
who reached it in 1825. But Etienne Pro- 
vost may have done so the year before. 
Both were trappers sent out by William 
Ashley of St. Louis. They combed the 
mountains for beaver in 1824-25 with 
some success. Peter Skene Ogden 
worked this region and his name was 
given to Utah’s second largest city. In 
1831 three separate parties of trappers 
under Wolfskill and Ewing Young jour- 
neyed the route established by Father 
Escalante. Joseph R. Walker was sent 
by Capt. Bonneville in 1832 specifically 
to explore Great Salt Lake but, as we 
know, did nothing of the sort and went 
on to probe the western reaches of 
Nevada. 

Benjamin L. E. Bonneville himself, in 
whose honor our lake was named, was 
born in France about 1795 and having 
emigrated to America attended the mili- 
tary academy at West Point, from which 
he graduated in 1815. He took leave of 
absence from the army in 1831 to ex- 
plore the West and his expedition was 
cut off from civilization for several years. 
But he was quite articulate, in contrast 
to his predecessors; and the account 
of his adventures, edited by Washington 
Irving, was published in two volumes in 
1837. He served with distinction in the 
Mexican War, and again as a retread in 
the Civil War, retiring thereafter a brevet 
brigadier-general. He died in Arkansas 
in 1878. 


FREMONT ARRIVES 


The most pertinent, accurate and to 
this writer the most interesting accounts 
of western exploration were set down by 
John Charles Fremont, whose several! 
journeys were set forth and annotated 
on a day-to-day basis and filled every 
kind of observation an intelligent, edu- 
cated and inquisitive mind might con- 


Above—Sunset upon the Wasatch Mountains, reflected in Bonneville Basin. Oppo- 
site—A huge freshwater sea left terraces high on these hillsides, near Eastline, Nevada. 




















sider. The following entry may serve as 
an example: 

“August 13, 1843. An hour’s travel 
brought us into the valley of the Bear 
River, the principal tributary to the Great 
Salt Lake. We were now entering a 
region which for us possessed a strange 
and extraordinary interest. We were up- 
on the waters of the famous lake which 
forms a salient point among the remark- 
able geographical features of the coun- 
try, and around which the vague and 
superstitious accounts of the trappers 
had thrown a delightful obscurity, which 
we anticipated in dispelling... . An ex- 
amination of the great lake which is the 
outlet of the (Bear) river was one of the 
main objects contemplated in the gen- 
eral plan of our survey.” However, they 
were not then actually ‘upon the waters 
of the lake” but only the river's. It was 
not until the 3rd of September that they 
reached its vicinity, rather a tangle of 
marshes, and on the 6th got their first 
good view of it. Writes Fremont: “It 
was certainly a magnificent object and 
a noble terminus to this part of our 
expedition.” 

Fremont’s omniverous curiosity pro- 
duced a wealth of observation. Wishing 
to visit the islands, of which there are 
half a dozen, he had a boat made, and 
cruised forth to find a vantage point: an 
800-foot peak on one of them, from 
which he took bearings and other data 
necessary to map-making. He named 
this ‘Disappointment Island,’” though 
his reasons are not clear, and this name 
has not remained; but a smallish one off 
the mouth of the Weber river is now 
called Fremont, after him. Among the 
others, Stansbury is no longer separated 
from the mainland. Like Antelope Island, 
it has a mountainous structure. Fremont 
found beach deposits one to 20 feet 
wide and up to 12 inches deep made of 
oat-size “insect skins’’ — larvae of the 
brine-fly Ephydra — which he called 
“worms.” Joseph Walker told him of 
similar worms he had found in salty 
lakes east of California, and we know 
this very limited form exists in Mono 
Lake today. 


MAN MOVES IN 


Settlement of a permanent nature 
dates from July 24, 1847, when Brigham 
Young looked upon Salt Lake Valley and 
proclaimed “This is the place!’’ By the 
end of the following year there were 
2,000 people in the valley and in 1848 
another thousand wagons arrived. Utah 
was then called Deseret, which in the 
Book of Mormon means “land of the 
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working bee.” The record of the people, 
their industry and the successful devel- 
opment of their territory is inspiring to 
any student of history. Much of the 
West was colonized by groups sent 
abroad from ‘‘the place.” 

It is worth examining the major events 
of the past century in order to assess the 
present situation as it affects the lake. 
It is now just one hundred years since 
the Union and Central Pacific Railroads 
were joined at Pormontory Point to 
complete the first transcontinental route 
for steam travel. In observing the cen- 
tennial of the Golden Spike on May 10th 
the fanfare may seem reminiscent: but 
let us not glorify too much the original 
ceremony. Lucius Beebe has some per- 
tinent comment on this: 

“Nobody saw the ceremonies in their 
later light as an epochal moment. It 





was a good drunk for most of those 
concerned. The U.P. executives were 
broke and the C. P. nabobs wanted to 
get home and get the show on the road 
.. . the weather was miserable and few 
if any were imaginative enough to feel 
participants in destiny.’” Beebe: goes on 
to say of the photos taken there that he 
could find no clues to “those long 
beards and whiskers.’ Brigham wasn’t 
on deck, nor Mark Hopkins, Charlie 
Crocker, Oak Ames and others of im- 
portance. (This writer could add one 
name to the list, however, since family 
history reveals that Uncle Billy Topliff, 


a bon vivant who regularly took in 
such affairs as “part of the scene,” 
made this one.) But, writes Beebe of the 
nabobs, “they were all accounted for 
later in the spurious version that was 
run up for Leland Stanford and is now 
in the State Capitol at Sacramento.” So 
much for glory! 

So how did the railroads influence the 
lake? Let us see. In the beginning the 
right of way skirted the northern shore 
but in 1903 the Lucin cutoff was fin- 
ished, and it carried the traffic straight 
across the causeways to and beyond Pro- 
montory Point. This saved forty-odd 
miles and considerable time, eliminating 
curves as well as distance. How much 
the pollution both of the waters and the 
air above them was increased is inde- 
terminate, but during the age of steam it 
was undoubtedly substantial. The dies- 
els are less messy, yet littering continues, 
perhaps diminishing as passenger traffic 
approaches a fadeout. 


TROUBLE FOR 
THE LAKE 


South of the lake lies a similar output. 
Just after the turn of the century a 
second transcontinental route was op- 
ened via the Denver & Rio Grande West- 
ern which until then ended in Salt Lake 
City. In March of 1903 the Western 
Pacific was incorporated and when fin- 
ished extended all the way to Oakland, 
924 miles; it constitutes one of the long- 
est pieces of railroad construction com- 
pleted since 1900. It swings around the 
tip of the Oquirrh Mountains and passes 
quite close to the lake on its way to 
Wendover. 

There is also the Union Pacific's 
southward extension. It was started in 
1880 after many rumors and much talk- 
ing and it only got as far as Milford and 
the silver mines at Frisco, at that time. It 
passed along the eastern shore of Utah 
Lake, through Provo, and down along 
the Wasatch Mountains. An 1882 map 
of this route gives the name Preuss Lake 
to what is now called Sevier. The Los 
Angeles linkage did not come for many 
years, due to lawsuits and manipula- 
tions, financial panics and hard times. 
Thus it was not until February of 1905 
that a train went all the way there from 
the Utah capital. The U.P. also built lines 
to mining and smelting operations; one 
of these ran through Tooele to Stock- 


Above—Early autumn in the Wasatch forests brings brilliant contrasts to the foliage. 
Opposite, top—The Bear River Migratory Bird Refuge northwest of Ogden constitutes 
one of North America’s outstanding waterfowl areas. Opposite, below—Fremont 
Island from Promontory Point, not far from the site where the railroads met in 1869. 
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ton, and this trackage also came close 
to the south shore of Great Salt Lake. 

Mining has figured prominently in the 
picture since the Mormon occupation 
began and they needed lead for the 
Temple roof. Today the production of 
copper from the Bingham pit, high in 
the Oquirrh Mountains just east of 
Tooele, is still very big and ores are 
treated in the smelters southwest of the 
capital. All this makes for a smoky at- 
mosphere and trouble for the lake, as 
we shall see. In addition to copper the 
state produces much iron and _ fossil 
fuels, particularly low-grade coal used 
in industry; these are important to the 
steel business, and there are rolling mills 
and blast furnaces near Provo. Diversi- 
fied manufacturing activity thrives in the 
Salt Lake Valley and the working bee is 
indeed an appropriate symbol for the 
state. 

Agriculture and livestock raising oc- 
cupy much of the rural population, 
sugar beets being very important, along 
with fodder crops and dairy products. 
But it may be noted that only about 10 
per cent of Utah’s land area is suitable 
for cultivation. The only state with a 
smaller proportion of farm lands is 
Nevada. 


NO SWIMMING TODAY 


Two other activities quite special to 
our study area involve recreation. The 
Bonneville salt flats are legendary among 
those who concern themselves with 
racing automobiles against time. Unlike 
Indianapolis, a shrine of competitive 
racing, the salt flats involve only the 
measured straightaway, and here many 
solo speed records have been estab- 
lished. The smooth and endless playa 
west of Great Salt Lake which once was 
the bottom of Lake Bonneville has 
proved ideal for this use. The other 
sport which finds a peculiarly good 
environment is skiing. What makes it 
almost unique in the Wasatch is_ its 
consistency, the length of the season, 
and the special quality of the snow. 
Perhaps because of the desert conditions 
nearby, over which the weather passes, 
the snow at Alta, Brighton, Park City 
and similarly located centers tends to 
deposits of light powder in depth. Alta 
powder is famous wherever skiing is 
discussed and appreciated, and in Little 
Cottonwood Canyon where these snows 
accumulate phenomenally the science of 
avalanche prediction and control has 
during the past three decades been pio- 
neered, at least for America. 

On lonely, uninhabited Gunnison Is- 
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land in the northwestern extremity of 
the lake an annual nesting of pelicans 
occurs. Because the waters are barren 
of fish these birds must fly each day to 
the marshes of the Bear River, some 30 
miles away, for their food. Carp and 
other “rough” fish thrive in those 
brackish reaches. The Bear River Mi- 
gratory Bird Refuge established in this 
delta constitutes one of North Ameri- 
ca’s outstanding waterfowl areas. 

Alas for Great Salt Lake itself, sports 
are no longer attractive. Once the novel- 
ty of floating effortless, high out of 
water six times as salty as the ocean 
appealed to many and they came in 
droves. Not so, today. As the years went 
by and the Jordan poured its thickening 
flow filled with sewage and industrial 
wastes unfiltered into the lake, the quali- 
ty of this resource was gradually de- 





stroyed. Today it is no longer fit to 
swim in, the resorts are high and dry 
and far from the margins; boating is 
impractical because of the presence of 
so much corrosive salt and an atmos- 
phere too strong to stomach. No fish 
live here, only the brine shrimp, a blue 
green alga, and several species of flies. 


AND NO PARK 


A government study released in 1960 
considered the values of the lake and 
adjacent lands for a national park, but 
the findings were less than enthusiastic. 
Problems arising’from the high salinity, 
the receding nature of the shore lines, 


Above—Bonneville Bench, near Brigham City. Opposite—This Playa at Sevier Lake, 
near Skull Rock Pass is characteristic of the Bonneville Basin. 





the character of surrounding develop- 
ment, and an atmosphere of apathy and 
decay pervading much of the area were 
cited as unfavorable to any such dedica- 
tion. This study tabbed widespread pol- 
lution “‘a most serious difficulty.” Some 
remedies were suggested, all of them 
quite expensive. One proposal called 
for a series of dikes to be built from 
the shore to Antelope Island, thence to 
Fremont Island and to Promontory 
Point. The eastern, shallower part of the 
lake would then be enclosed and sep- 
arate. To be known as the East Embay- 
ment Reservoir, the salt water within it 
would in time be replaced by fresh, 
from the annual run-off of the Wasatch. 
This recommendation came about as 
one result of a 1955 study authorized 
by the State Legislature. But money was 
not appropriated. In 1959 the State Park 
and Recreation Commission called for 


the creation of a Great Salt Lake Au- 


thority with substantial powers, but the 
Legislature would not go along. Federal 
legislation to establish a National Park 
has been introduced in the U.S. Senate 
but has been stalled. Antipollution 
measures have not been wholly success- 
ful either, and so a dubious prognosis 
remains in prospect — the future of 
the lake as clouded as its influx. 

Bonneville’s legacy, then, consists of 
three remnant lakes, one of them inter- 
mittent, and a vast expanse of desert. 
Much of this arid zone is almost totally 
devoid of vegetation and consequently 
harbors very little animal life. Neverthe- 
less there are some species that can and 
do exist, especially where some transi- 
tion to moister fringes begins. The hu- 
man response to desert has varied wide- 
ly. Two writers who illustrate the con- 
trasting viewpoints come to mind. 

In 1887 Sir Arthur Conan Doyle pub- 
lished his first work of fiction, entitled 
“A Study in Scarlet.’’ Had the inventor 
of Sherlock Holmes first looked into 
John Fremont’s diaries, forty years on, 


or consulted Irving’s rendition of the 


Bonneville adventures, the story would 
likely have been derailed. Doyle wanted 
an effect, and got it thus: 

“In the central portion of the great 
North American Continent there lies an 
arid and repulsive desert, which for 
many a long year served as a barrier 
the Sierra Nevada to Nebraska, and from 
the Yellowstone River in the north to 
the Colorado upon the south, is a re- 
gion of desolation and silence. (The 

continued page 43 
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By Joan Elder 


Margaret Williams 


SHOOTING -STARS 

Dodecatheon alpinum 
The Greeks had a word for it. Two 
words, in fact: ‘‘dodeca,’” twelve, and 
“theos,’”” gods. The name means that 
these graceful flowers are under the 
special care of the dozen leading gods 
in the Greek pantheon. By the delicate 
look of them they need all the extra 
care they can get. In spite of their seem- 
ing fragility, shooting stars thrive in the 
harshest conditions imaginable. They're 
common in Tahoe Meadows, the vast 
bog south of the summit of the Mt. Rose 
Road. The intense cold, the winds and 
the months-long snow pack bother them 
not at all. Related to garden primroses, 
shooting stars acquired their common 
name because of their sharply reflexed 
petals. Many westerners favor the name 
“bird bills,” since each flower is tipped 

with a pointed brown beak. 


Who says wildflowers have to grow 
in wild places? 


Be a good scout if you must and 
climb the imposing heights of the Sierra 
Nevada to see the pretty flowers. 


Or skip the hiking altogether and see 
the same flower show in the tamest of 
settings as you drive between Reno and 
Lake Tahoe on -the Mt. Rose Road. 


Sturdy desert dwellers clamor for at- 


tention in the sagebrush scrub below 


Galena Creek. 
Rare alpine species, seemingly fragile 
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PINEDROPS 

Pterospora andromedea 
Improbable plant! Like asparagus, the 
fat, sticky spikes of these strange wild- 
lings thrust through the fallen pine need- 
les in early summer. Their color strikes 
you first — no green at.all, but a bizarre 
combination of pink and tan stripes. 
Then the stems elongate, flowers appear. 
The color turns to a soft brown, like 
well-aged sherry; the texture seems like 
velvet. Pinedrops are parasites. They 
sustain themselves on the roots of the 
pine trees, and that’s why they have no 
green pigment. Flower arrangers espe- 
cially prize the dried stalks of the plant, 
finding uncommon beauty in their mel- 

low tones and curious forms. 





but perfectly adapted to the harsh life 
in the high country, mantle Tahoe Mead- 
ows at the summit of the highway. 

Shy flowers, too fastidious to get their 
feet wet in the sunny, spring-fed mead- 
ows, go about their business of bloom- 
ing and bearing seed in the deep shade 
of the pines. 

Travelers in a hurry find the scenery 
on the Mt. Rose Road spectacular. Trav- 
elers with time to stop and admire the 
lesser perfections in nature will discover 
the equally beautiful mini-scenery — the 
wild gardens at the side of the road. 


Margaret Williams 


EVENING PRIMROSE 
Oenothera xylocarpa 

We think of evening primroses as 
desert plants, resting through the long 
days and opening their economy-sized 
blossoms at sunset. This evening prim- 
rose shares the habits of its lowland 
cousins. But it’s a true alpine species 
growing on dry banks in the imposing 
company of lodgepole pines. Even:when 
it fades, this flower is beautiful. As the 
seeds ripen the petals persist and turn 
a rich shade of mahogany, a pleasing 
contrast to other flowers still blooming 
and to the crown of grayish, red-spotted 
leaves. 














THISTLE 


Cirsium andersonii 


Happy hunting grounds for honey 
bees, the composite flowers of common 
thistles come early and stay late, some- 
times until October. In the wild, the 
thistle is an admirable plant with its 
deeply toothed leaves and intense color- 
ing. Unfortunately, thistles aren’t choosy 
about where they grow. They thrive 
among the desert shrubs. But they also 
thrive in proper flower beds and lawns, 
getting a thoroughly bad reputation 
among gardeners and proving that the 
only difference between a weed and a 
wildflower is where you find it. 


‘homes for monarch butterflies. 
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MILKWEED 
Asclepias sp. 

A solitary wasp may find the waxy 
umbel of a milkweed worth exploring, 
but more often these familiar plants are 
Milk- 
weed foliage is filled with bitter latex, 
a matter of no concern to the butterfly 
larvae, who rank milkweed at the top 
of their summer menu. Flower enthusi- 
asts usually overlook the milkweed in 
summer, finding its beauty too pallid for 
their tastes. Perhaps the plant is at its 
best in the fall. Then its seed pods split 
along neat seams revealing a tight pack- 
ing of cottony parachutes ready to carry 
the brown seeds away in the breeze. 
For a bonus, there are usually several 
butterfly pupae on each plant. From 
these translucent, pale green cases, 
dotted with gilt, monarch butterflies 
will emerge at the precisely, mysterious- 
ly right moment. 
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MARSH MARIGOLD 
Caltha howellii 

This buttercup (and it is a buttercup 
even though it has white petals) is a 
favorite with flower lovers for good rea- 
son. It blooms first. Hardly the kind of 
plant that shouts for attention, it would 
be lost among the bright and brazen 
wildflowers of mid-summer. But early 
in the season, when most mountain 
plants are just coming out of dormancy, 
the marsh marigold bursts into bloom. 
When the more dazzling meadow flow- 
ers are ready to be admired, it has the 
grace to retire for the year. 
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PRICKLY POPPY 
Argemone munita ssp. rotundata 
Handle with care! This robust flower 
looks inviting with its tissue paper petals 
and dusty-grey foliage. But look again. 
Its stems, its leaves, even its buds are 


armed with sharp spines that insure its. 


being left undisturbed by bouquet 
gatherers. For all its defenses, the prickly 
poppy is a sociable plant. One of the 
commonest wildflowers in the sagebrush 
scrub, it grows at the very edge of the 
road where its pretty flowers can be ad- 
mired by every passerby. In late summer 
when the plants are dry the seed cap- 
sules open like miniature pepper shakers 
so the wind can rattle the pods and 
scatter the tiny black seeds, insuring fine 
new crops for next year. 


Richard Guy Walton 


BLAZING STAR 

Mentzelia laevicaulis 
Its startling beauty repeated by the 
prismatic lens of the camera, mentzelia 
displays its starburst of golden stamens. 
Whoever invents names for wildflowers 
chose well for the blazing stars. They 
bloom at night, opening their pointed 
petals after sundown like so many re- 
flections of fiery stars in the sky. The 
flowers are large, several inches across, 
and the plants are two to three feet tall. 
They grow in vast colonies at the road- 
side, but only early travelers notice 
them. At mid-morning, while other wild- 
lings revel in the sunlight, blazing stars 

close for a day-long siesta. 





Margaret Williams 


CREEPING PHLOX 
Phlox diffusa var. subcarinata 

Mats of phlox are familiar sights to 
western travelers. They all look pretty 
much alike to unpracticed eyes with 
their carpets of green foliage nearly 
covered with typical, bright-eyed phlox 
flowers. There are actually many species 
with subtle differences that pose prob- 
lems for botanists. While they puzzle 
over the tangle of unpronounceable 
names you might just enjoy the plants, 
particularly the range of color forms to 
be found in a single colony. This variety 
hugs the roadside at the summit of the 
Mt. Rose Highway. 
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ore from their own claims or leases. 
Money was the word on every tongue. 
“What did she run?” “How deep were 
they when they hit the ledge?” “What 


did your last shipment bring?” 
Those were the words. The music? 


| The coughing of gasoline engines. Ore 


cars being dumped. Hammering. Team- 


_ing. Rumble of underground blasting 


and all the confusion of sounds in a 


| mining camp going great guns. 


For Rice and Arkell the whole setup 
looked like money in the bank and 
Arkell had heard the evening before that 
in the State Bank Building, across the 
street, was the office of a mining engi- 
neer who had some ground in Goldfield 
he wanted to “turn.” 

“We'll go over and sound him out.” 
Whereupon they strolled over to the 
mining engineer’s office, introduced 
themselves, and explained they had ar- 
rived just the evening before and were 
on the look-out for a promising prop- 


-erty for their wealthy backers in New 


York City. The engineer, greatly im- 
pressed, graciously suggested breakfast 
and a trip to the new camp at Goldfield, 
some 20 miles to the south, that very 
day. 


Later in Goldfield, however, Arkell 
picked up some news that would short- 
ly end their three-day partnership and 
rapidly bring his own bold promoting 
career to a disastrous termination. 

What he heard was that in Tonopah 
a mining company called the Tonopah 
Home was incorporated with stock cer- 
tificates printed all set to go—and it 
was available. 

The two flamboyant wild-catters could 
scarcely wait to map out their plans. 
Arkell would return to Tonopah with- 
out delay to investigate Tonopah Home 
possibilities. Rice would remain in Gold- 
field. 


Arriving back in Tonopah Arkell im- 
mediately began his manipulations. Tak- 
ing an option on a million shares of 
Tonopah Home’s stock for five cents a 
share he hurried to San Francisco to list 
Tonopah Home on the San Francisco 
Stock Exchange. Now, using all the skill- 
ful tactics at his command he managed 
to push the price of the stock to 38 
cents a share. 

But—just when he thought his scheme 
was working smoothly someone smelled 
a rat and it was disclosed that he was 
financing his stock market binge by buy- 





ing his own stock on one-third margin 
and selling it for cash through the brok- 
ers. As a result of this disclosure, Arkell 
was forced to find another angle and 
decided to form a new consolidation. 
He then invited the Tonopah Home 
stockholders to exchange their shares for 
shares in a new company called the 
Tonopah Home Consolidated and he 
had the audacity to list as directors, 
without their permission, the names of 
two prominent Nevadans, Tasker L. Od- 
die and George S. Nixon. When Oddie 
and Nixon learned that Arkell had used 
their names fraudulently, they wired the 
San Francisco Stock Exchange in con- 
sternation, denying any connection with 
Arkell. Needless to say, Tonopah Home 
shares plunged to nothing. The short- 
lived partnership of Arkell and Rice was 
over and Arkel faded away to greener 
fields. 


Meanwhile, Rice was wheeling and 
dealing in Goldfield, sopping up the 
promise offered at every hand. Here was 
the great American public caught in the 
fever of the Goldfield boom, fighting for 
a chance to speculate without sense or 
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ESCAPE 


¢ Spend the day on your sundeck, listen- 
ing to the wind in the cottonwoods, and 
contemplating what you'll have for dinner 
...an American, Continental or Russian 
dish by Chef de Cusine Fedor Maybohn, 


TO THE COMPLETE MOUNTAIN HIDE-A-WAY 


¢ You'll find our rates reasonable, and the 
same all year ’round and on weekends... 


¢ MAKE A RESERVATION! 


* Have a dance... nightly in the Fireside 
Lounge. 
¢ Take a dip... in your choice of indoor 


or outdoor historic natural hot mineral 
pools. Pamper yourself! 


“voted Chef of the Year 1968”. (He'll 
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cook just for you or for you and 249 ° Win a bundle... in our own Casino. 


friends, if you’d like to use our splendid 
banquet room.) 


¢ Catch a trout... in the swift Truckee 
River, right outside your door. 


Holiday Lodge 


FOUR MILES WEST OF RENO, HWY. 40 
(INTERSTATE 80), PHONE 702/747-1200 Al 











Hesrez entertains on the way to the entertainment... 


Nothing compares to the Nevada Enter- 
tainment Scene — indoors or outdoors. 
And covering the entertainment scene in 
Reno-Lake Tahoe takes Hertz Rent-A-Car. 
Getting there is part of the great enter- 
tainment — the beautiful country, the 
brightest lights, the little out of the way 
places, and finally the world’s finest 
theatre-restaurants. 
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reason. Rice was more than willing to 
accommodate these usually conservative 
men and women who were so ready to 
be “took.” 

Convinced that he had a talent for 
writing advertising copy that few men 
bossessed he ordered a rough board 
table thrown together, rented desk 
space smack in front of the cashier’s 
window in the Goldfield Bank and Trust 
Company, hired a first-class stenogra- 
pher and up went his shingle: The Ton- 
opah And Goldfield Advertising Agency. 

Having learned that Barnum was right, 
that a sucker is born every minute, he 
eagerly waited for the first ones. 

And they came. Over the mountains, 
down the draws, through the canyons, 
across the desert, crowding the trails to 
Goldfield’s unbelievable treasure. 

The very next morning after he 
opened for business he appeared at the 
offices of a brokerage firm, Mims-Sutro 
Company, in search of a client and was 
told they were already spending over 
$100 per month to advertise their min- 
ing stock. 

The story is told in Rice’s own words 
in his book: 
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If it’s entertainment your’re looking for, 
look for it in a Hertz. 


RENO: Ist & Center Sts. 329-4157; Airport 329-1341; 
Trucks - 385 Kietzke Lane 329-1328. 
LAKE TAHOE: Stateline - Harrah’s South Shore Lodge KI 4-7191; 
Incline Village - Phillips 66 831-0292. 
CARSON CITY: Travelodge 882-1065. 
For reservations Phone 329-1341. 


“One hundred dollars a month!” 
I exclaimed. ““Why, you should 
be spending that much every 
hour!” 

At first they thought me a 
fanatic on the subject, but with- 
in a fortnight I succeded in in- 
ducing them to spend $1,000 in 
a single day for advertising. It 
was not, however, until after I 
had shown them how to follow 
up their correspondence success- 
fully that they began to believe 
in me. I wired all the important 
city newspapers throughout the 
country for rates. After obtain- 
ing their replies I decided to 
spend $500 in the Chicago Sun- 
day American and $500 in the 
San Francisco Examiner in one 
issue. I forwarded the copy with 
the money, and it appeared 
promptly. The results were so 
good that within two months 
the Mims-Sutro Company was 
spending at the rate of $5,000 to 
$10,000 a week for advertising 
and my commissions amounted 
to thousands. 

My contracts with the adver- 
tisers required them to pay me 
one-time rates, and my contracts 
with the publishers permitted me 
to send copy at long-time rates 


and the profit was about 45 per 
cent. And, inasmuch as I always 
sent cash with the order, my 
copy was in great demand. In- 
deed, my agency was fairly in- 
undated day after day, with 
blank contracts from newspapers 
all over the country, the man- 
agers of which were clamoring 
for the Goldfield business. In ad- 
dition to the Mims-Sutro account 
I soon had many others, in fact, 
I had all the others. Within six 
months after my arrival in Gold- 
field my agency netted me $65,- 
000. 


And small wonder if Goldfield’s boom 
was one that wouldn’t know an equal in 
centuries and Jimmy O’Brian’s Goldfield 
News would soon begin to “tell it as it 
Was.” 

Jimmy O’Brian! Young, optimistic, and 
with a fine flair for putting excitement 
into everything he wrote for his paper 
The Denver Mining Record. He was 
there in Goldfield when a tramp printer 
wandered into town bearing a battered 
old hand-press and some type. Sizing up 
the possibilities, some of Goldfield’s 
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This modern plant and equip- 
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capability, but more important 
— it provides all the latest tools 
for metallurgical research and 
development. 
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features of it) all preserve the common 
characteristics of barrenness, inhospita- 
lity and misery.” 

Turning from this dismal inventory, 
the product of a fertile imagination, let 
us examine the estimate of an enthusiast. 
We have in Joseph Wood Krutch a 
scholarly and sensitive observer of our 
own more enlightened times. In “The 
Voice of the Desert’ (William Sloane 
Associates, New. York: 1954) he sets 
down the following: 

“Thus in desert country everything 
from the color of a mouse or the shape 
of a leaf up to the largest features of 
the mountains themselves is more likely 
than not to have. the same explanation: 
dryness. So far as living things go, all 
this adds up to what even an ecologist 
may so far forget himself as to call an 
‘unfavorable environment.’ But like all 
such pronouncements this one doesn’t 
mean much unless we ask ‘unfavorable 
for what and for whom?’ For many 
plants, for many animals, and for some 
men it is very favorable indeed.” 


A BEGUILING 
EXPERIENCE 


It seems probable that no one can be 
indifferent to the desert, that most peo- 
ple either hate it or are enamored. 
Even ‘those who have it thrust upon 
them, to live with willy-nilly, must come 
either to an armed truce or to an abid- 
ing love. For there is something’ almost 
absolute about the uncluttered space, 
the subtle colors, and the deep and 
latent power of a vast and eternal land- 
scape. Should this macrocosm seem 
overwhelming, as indeed it does to 
many, there are always miniatures at 
hand — the small living things to con- 
template, their signs upon the carpet of 
sand, the minerals identifying a single 
rock, the scent and habit of one per- 
sisting desert plant. The life of the des- 
ert, in order to survive, has adapted 
perfectly. The warm dry days and chill- 
ing nights are just what Nature ordered. 
And even man, when he is willing to 
adapt, can make this habitat his own, 
finding therein a beguiling experience. 
To some it is even a fulfilment. Z| 





















HUMPHREY REALTY 
& 
INVESTMENT COMPANY 


We arrange leases, lease pur- 
chases, ground leases, land 
purchase, building, construc- 
tion and supply distribution 
information as well as cover- 
ing all other facets of your 
needs in warehousing. No 
project too small or too large 
to demand full service. Spe- 


































cialists in the field since the 
inception of Freeport Ware- 
housing in Nevada. 


222 N. ARLINGTON AVE., 
OR P.O. BOX 1750 | 
RENO, NEVADA 89501 
TELEPHONE 329-1371 


TIRED OF 
TAKING THE 
FIREE WAY?! 


There are many other roads be- 
tween Nevada and California — 
slower, yes, but worth exploring. 
Read about them in our next issue, 
the story by David Toll, the photos 
by David Muench. 
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Where guests enjoy a memorable view, 

cocktails by the roaring fireplace and 

the area’s finest menu. Open 4 P.M. 

daily. Your hosts Valerie and David Obenstine. 15 minutes 

south of Keno ou the Mt. Kose Koad. Reservations suggested. 
702/329-3555 
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leading citizens came to a quick conclu- 
sion that the town was ready for a paper 
and that Jimmy O’Brian was the man 
to be its editor. The word was passed 
and $500 raised. Jimmy O’Brian’s Gold- 
field News made its first appearance on 
April 29, 1904, with its banner herald- 
ing: “All that’s new and true of the 
Greatest Gold Camp ever known.” 

Business houses were hardly able to 
take care of customers ready to buy 
anything at any price. Gambling houses 
and saloons were jam-packed day and 
night. If only the bars and tables of 
those days could talk they could tell 
amazing tales of deals made and closed 
in the smoke and din of a crowded 
saloon which was the rendezvous of 
capitalist and miner alike. 

A dozen men subscribed $10.00 each 
to defray the cost of laying out and 
surveying a townsite between Columbia 
Mountain and Rabbitt Springs and a real 
estate boom, in keeping with the mad- 
ness prevailing throughout the district, 
added to the general confusion. 

A story was told that those two im- 
portant mining operators, Wingfield and 
Nixon, were caught off balance in the 
scramble. They refused to allow their 
names to be used for promotion pur- 
poses in return for a chunk of the town- 
site and later it cost them $10,000 for a 
single lot on which to put up a building. 

As happens in all new camps, squat- 
ters moved in causing fist fights and 
gun fights. Often clever maneuvering 
was needed to kick the “rascals” off. 
Lots were leased for thousands of dol- 
lars a year. When the lease expired the 
land and all thereon returned to the 
original owner. 

Crook Avenue and Main Street were 
lined with saloons such as the Mohawk, 
Palace, Hermitage and Tex Rickard’s 
Northern — all of them offering banking 
service as well as whiskey. The banks 
observed regular business hours. The 
saloons never closed and often $10,000 
a day passed through the cashier’s win- 
dow at the Northern. Promoters, miners, 
operators never hesitated to leave thou- 
sands of dollars there for safe-keeping. 
The bookkeeping system was the sim- 
plest possible. Money was_ passed 
through the wicket, counted and the 
amount posted in a small book. At the 
top of the page was the depositor’s 
name and address. That was all there 
was to it. The owner of the money 
could collect it any time. 

Great bars over 60 feet long were 





flanked by roulette wheels, tables for 
stud and draw poker, blackjack and 
faro. The wheels of fortune went round 
and round, gobbling up the money and 
making or breaking all those crowding 
the places for 24 hours of every day. 
As soon as they were emptied, whiskey 
barrels were snapped up by the town’s 
families for water storage. 


Most grocery stores augmented their 
sales by peddling whiskey direct from 
barrels which were given a small degree 
of concealment by an aisle of cases of 
canned fruits or vegetables. A drink for 
the less favored customers originated 
from the well-known “crooked-necked”’ 
bottle which was kept hidden under the 
counter. 

For a camp that would grow to a 
population of 11,000 in a year the desert 
was Offering wealth in so many ways 
that everyone believed in Santa Claus. 

Goldfield’s population was heading 
toward no one could estimate where. 
The newly formed chamber of com- 
merce issued an edict that Goldfield’s 
architecture should be. as fine -as_ its 
mines. Therefore only the best would be 
good enough. A plentiful supply of 
water piped 16 miles from Alkali Springs 
made possible a sewer system which 
was a safeguard against the usual min- 
ing camp scourges. Electricity was 
brought from Bishop Creek, 98 miles 
away. Lizards, horned toads and other 
desert-bred creatures had to get used 
to the scream of a monster hissing fire 
as it roared across the desert. Goldfield’s 
first train arrived September 11, 1905, 
with plush coaches worthy of the 
Schwabs, Baruches, Heinzes and men of 
great wealth and importance from far- 
away lands. 

Hotels and restaurants such as the 
Palm Grill catered to the most fastidious, 
and Goldfield’s high society became 
champagne and caviar. 

The Goldfield Stock Exchange, incor- 
porated in October, 1905, was bedlam 
from the moment it was opened. The 
merest whisper or hint of a new strike 
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set off a speculation madness hard to 
control. Pockets bulging today were 
empty tomorrow. Money jingled in un- 
accustomed hands, or alas, too often, a 
gun fell from lifeless fingers. Yet, in the 
face of such hysteria, the wondrous 
mines went right on producing streams 
of gold. High-grading, unequaled in the 


~ annals of the modern-day mining world, 
_ was so flagrant it literally became an ac- 


cepted part of mining camp life. 

There was music and there was laugh- 
ter, success and failure, honesty and 
skullduggery. Every profession, lawful 


and otherwise, was represented and who 


could judge who his neighbor was? 
How could a stranger know that a 
self-possessed, smartly tailored man hur- 
rying through the portals of the prosper- 
ous L. M. Sullivan Trust Company’s of- 
fices was none other than George 
Graham Rice, once a guest at Sing Sing? 


'And who could guess that “L. M. Sul- 
livan’”’ had once been ‘Shanghai Larry,’’ 


proprietor of a sailors’ boarding house 
on the waterfront of Seattle? He was 
now owner of the flourishing gambling 


/ house where Rice often gambled. 








The friendship of Sullivan and Rice 
began in that very place of business one 
night when Rice had his evening’s win- 
nings of $2500.00 piled on a table in 
twenty-dollar gold-pieces. As Rice wait- 
ed for Sullivan to put them in his big 
safe for safekeeping, Sullivan came up 
with a suggestion. Again to quote from 
Rice’s book, here is how it went: 


“Say, young fellow, why don’t 
you cut me in on some of your 
mining deals? I’m game!” 

“Are you? Well, stack up $2- 
500 against that money, and I’ll 
see if you are.” 

He went to the safe and lugged 
to the table a canvas sack con- 
taining $20 gold-pieces. Stacking 
the money on the table in piles 
of $400 each, he matched my 
stake. 

“Well?” said he. 

“Put that money in a sack,” 
said I, “and go and get that big 





coonskin coat of yours, take a 
night ride by automobile to 
Tonopah, and in the morning go 
by stage to Manhattan. When 
you get there look up the owner 
of the Jumping Jack mine. He is 
an Irishman so you can buy that 
property from him much cheap- 
er than anybody else. You go 
and buy it.” 

“What will I pay?” asked 
Larry. 

“He wants $85,000, but get it 
as cheap as you can.” 

“What? With this $5,000?” 

“Yes,~ said) 1. “Pay him’ the 
$5,000 down and sign a contract 
to pay the balance in 60 or 90 
days; but fetch him back to 
Goldfield and have him bring the 
deeds.”’ 

A few days later Sullivan re- 
turned to Goldfield, aglow with 
excitement. Climbing out of the 
stagecoach, he pulled me into his 
private office. 

“Say,” he said, “I’ve got that 
guy with me and he’s got the 
deeds. I bought the Jumping 
Jack for $45,000. He’ll do any- 
thing you want him to do.” 

“Good!” I said. 

The owner was introduced to 
me, and I turned him over to my 
lawyer, the late Senator Pyne. 
Mr. Pyne drew up a paper by 
which he transferred title of the 
property to the Jumping Jack 
Manhattan Mining Company, 
capitalized for 1,000,000 shares, 
300,000 shares of which were 
placed in the treasury for mining 
purposes, and 700,000, represent- 
ing ownership stock, put in es- 
crow, to be delivered to Sullivan 
and myself on the payment of 
644 cents a share. A board of 
directors was selected. 


That was the forerunner for many 
deals which eventually netted Rice and 
Sullivan over $250,000 and the forming 
of a partnership with a paid-up capital 
of $250,000. Sullivan was president, Rice 
vice-president and general manager. 

No one seemed concerned by the fact 
that the president of the trust company 
was a professional gambler. Most of the 
money that financed early Goldfield was 
put up by professional gamblers. 

The faithful burro, the desert’s trade 
mark, was about to be replaced by auto- 
mobiles, fine saddle horses and other 
refined means of transportation for the 
cavalcade of investors, promotors, leas- 
ers and would-be leasers. There was the 
rogue, the renegade, the unfortunate 
n’er-do-well hanging around to pick up 
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the scraps, the professional man, every- 
day businessman, successful men wear- 
ing their importance impressively, wo- 
men and children, drunks, cranks and 
troublemakers. Never had a more heter- 
ogeneous conglomeration of people 
converged on one spot. 
_ The dinner hour (the let-down hour) 
_ produced a spectacle hard to believe. 
High-graders so heavily laden they could 
scarcely navigate, ladies of the evening 
available near saloon entrances, leasers 
crawling out of their holes in the 
ground — tired, hungry, ready for a drink 
and eager to tell of the day’s rich prom- 
ise. The elite in Paris gowns and white 
ties and tails gaily chattered on their 
way to the Montezuma Club. Goldfield 
was literally a wide-open town. Meet- 
ings of all kinds were held in the street, 
any hour of the day or night. An itiner- 
ant preacher holding forth in the middle 
of Main Street on a Sunday was amazed 
at the sight of five, ten and even twen- 
ty-dollar gold-pieces in the hat when it 
was passed. 
And men like D. (for Donald) Mac- 


Kenzie, lone wolf, man of few words. ... relax with LTR. See Nevada the way 
With iron-gray whiskers, deep-set eyes 


Bnincy and cpemteror the tabu | o it’s meant to be seen. . . the leisurely 
lous Frances-Mohawk lease. way ... with the folks who know 
Each evening at the exact appointed how to make your vacation one 
time Ike, his chauffeur, parked MacKen- fa nuiidinemoricctore 
zie’s Thomas Flyer outside the Bank 
Saloon. Ike waited in the car while Mac- See OT EVICE 
Kenzie enjoyed his before-dinner scotch. 
Then “Home, Ike,” until the next day. 
Being a far-sighted man, D. MacKen- 
zie, insisted that with every dividend 
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check to a stockholder there was a per- BES 
. AAAS 
sonal typewritten letter and prospectus AX 








of a new promotion. Needless to say, 
the dividend checks returned like hom- 
ing pigeons for reinvestment. And so it 
went during those unforgettable days in 
early Goldfield. 


LAKE TAHOE 


TONOPAH 


LAS VEGAS 


HOOVER DAM 
Time passed and even as men gouged, 
gluted and shipped from the desert’s 
seemingly boundless gallery of gold, a 
plan was in the making to group many [Sera nates Hie ee Sha! hg NS Lamaig co) sac obie Lan mes BMD 
of the initial discoveries into one master PARA C en ee roiS Oe EN ene: G > 
: Member: American Sightseeing Association IGARSEEING 
company to be known as The Goldfield UR 922 STEWART STREET. P.O. BOX 1600, ED. 
2 Consolidated Mines Company. Engineers LAS VEGAS NEVADA 89101 RATS I eae 
; Of wide experience and repute would 
take over. The hit-’n-miss days, the hap- 
py-go-lucky, rich-today-broke-tomorrow 
days would be no more. 
Then, the tramp miner tossed his 
- nose-bag over the dump and wistfully 
’ sighed, 
“She’s deep enough.” LJ 
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BROADWAY ON THE DESERT 
continued from page 17 


show fell to him when the cast chased 
the inexperienced director from the re- 
hearsal stage. ‘It was utter chaos. That 
cast was the strangest bunch of ego- 
maniacs ever gathered together under 
one roof. Callan and Nino Candido were 
always kidding around off-stage, and 
they had so much fun at it, they began 
doing it on stage too. Like the night 
Callan shoved a lemon meringue pie in 
Candido’s face; it knocked everybody 
out.” Both Callan and Candido took 
wicked pleasure in tormenting the lead- 
ing lady, Gunilla Hutton, wife of the 
exiled director, by altering her cue lines. 

“Every night the show would turn into 
a goofy kind of fiasco,” our Las Vegas 
expert points out, “and every morning 
the cast would be lined up in the hall 
outside the executive offices to com- 
plain about each other’s behavior. But 
the night that topped everything was 
when Walter Slezak was too ill to go on, 
and his understudy took over for him. 
This guy must have thought the audi- 
ence was filled with Hollywood talent 
scouts and big New York producers, be- 
cause he laid into the part with every- 
thing he had. He played it so Jewish he 
was practically yodeling. And then | 
guess he got scared they hadn’t noticed 
him, so he broke off in the middle of 
some dialogue, pranced over to stage 
center, broke into a brief introductory 
little dance step, you know, and began 
telling horrible dialect jokes. The audi- 
ence was a little surprised, and the cast 
was just snorting around in_ helpless 
hysterics.” 

That Certain Girl was billed as a 
pre-Broadway offering but it never got 
there. The San Francisco Chronicle's 
drama critic, flown in at the Thunder- 
bird’s expense, saw the show and of- 
fered to forget all about it. Mercifully, 
most everyone else did too. 

And then the odds began to pay off. 
Las Vegas began having some success 
with its locally produced entertainment. 

To be fair, the first real show business 
success to originate. in Las Vegas was 
actually the product of a Jackson Hole, 
Wyoming, summer stock group. It got 
rolling when writer-director Don Mc- 
Pherson up at Jackson Hole invited Las 
Vegas producer Bob Sadoff up to the 
world premier of his musical version of 
Tom Jones. Sadoff went, saw it, and 
liked it. “How about taking it to Las 
Vegas?’’ McPherson asked hungrily. 

Sadoff explained the many reasons 
that it would not be suitable for Las 


Vegas, delightful as it was. “The main 
thing,’ Sadoff told the disappointed cast, 
“is that up here you’re competing with 
the crickets and a three-quarter moon. 
In Las Vegas it’s a little tougher than 
that. No casino management in its right 
mind would put a summer stock cast 
from Jackson Hole up against Frank 
Sinatra.” But it might, he conceded, be 
feasible for one of the lounges, if it 
could be cut down to fifty minutes and 
all the songs rewritten. 

And that’s what they did for the next 
three weeks, finally delivering to Sadoff 
a videotape of the abbreviated show. 
He showed the tape to Las Vegas enter- 
tainment directors, but they had objec- 
tions about playing an Actors Equity 
show with a cast of twelve and fairly 
sophisticated lighting and sound re- 
quirements on the tiny lounge stages 
they had available. And then, of course, 
they weren’t too sure it would go over 
anyhow. 

Finally the Bonanza agreed to take a 
chance on it, mainly because as a new 
hotel on the Strip it was having a hard 
time finding entertainers not already 
committed to the other hotels. Unfor- 
tunately before the show could open, 
the Bonanza met borrasca and closed. 
By the time former civil engineer, for- 
mer management consultant, former 
wire mill owner Walter Fitzpatrick, then 
manager of Howard Hughes’ newly ac- 
quired Desert Inn saw the tape and said, 
“| like it, let’s try it,” the cast had given 
up waiting and dispersed. Nine of the 
original 12 performers wriggled out of 
whatever it was they were doing and 
headed for Las Vegas where the Desert 
Inn’s stage was being lowered and new 
lights and mikes installed. Tom Jones 
opened on January 15th. A year later it 
was still playing to good crowds, the 
most phenomenal entertainment lounge 
success in Las Vegas history. On the 
10th of February Tom Jones closed, to 
re-open at the Hughes-owned Casta- 
ways 11 days later with new songs and 
costumes. The new show in the lounge 
of the Desert Inn was a second Sadoff 
minimusical with an Equity cast, Once 
Upon A Mattress. 

But the important news, the really big. 
news, is that several major interests are 
dickering for the rights to a fleshed-out 
version of Tom Jones for Broadway. 
When New Yorkers stand in line to see a 
musical straight from a Strip lounge, the 
evidence will be irrefutable. Las Vegas 
will have become the full-fledged enter- 
tainment capital it has always claimed 


to be. 
True, one swallow does not make a 
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‘spring, and one musical making the 


west-to-east journey would only set a 
precedent, not a trend. But already 
Many Happy Returns is playing the 
Desert Inn’s big showroom after. open- 
ing in Seattle and Portland; next stop— 
if all goes well—New York. More origi- 
nal shows are in various stages of plan- 
ning for production at other Strip hotels. 

And all the time, of course, Las Vegas 
continues to import entertainment in the 
same old magnificent way. Kirk Kerkori- 
an’s fast a-building International Hotel 
has offered Barbra Streisand, according 
to Variety, a quarter of a million dol- 
lars a week in cash, stock and stock 
options, to play four weeks at the hotel 
when it is completed. Circus Circus, a 
pink and white ‘‘tent’” of pre-stressed 
concrete inspired by MGM, Phineas T. 
Barnum and the wildest dreams of its 
own stockholders, has. become the dar- 


i ling of the Strip. The football-field sized 


casino is shilled by the last remaining 
great source of entertainment available 
to Las Vegas aside from professional 
sports. 

It is no accident that 
flowering is only happening now. 


Las Vegas’ 


| 




































guess Las Vegas is always going to be 
the most exciting city in the world,” a 
Strip regular told me, ‘but it’s sure not 
like it was in the old days. You used 
to see kids with their noses pressed 
against the casino windows on Fremont 
Street, while their mothers or fathers 
were inside gambling away the milk 
money. Terrible, you know, but excit- 
ing. You knew there was something 
attractive and sinful going on_ inside. 
Now you have a place like Circus Circus 
that thrives on kids, and all the show- 
girls have three kids and a little sub- 
division house and work the chorus 
lines like their sisters back home work 
at tellers’ windows in the banks. Every- 
body’s feeling good here now, like they 
are in the right place at the right time. 
But, you know, the free-for-all is over. 
Las Vegas is changing.” 

What’s happening, of course, is that 
Las Vegas is maturing. That brassy, vo- 
luptuous, doll-baby that fell in love with 
her own image 20 years ago has just 
looked into the mirror again and found 
she has grown up. And from the way 
she is beginning to behave just now, 
baby, we ain’t seen nothin’ yet. ‘a 
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Mrs. Lillian Ninnis lived as a young 
girl in Tonopah during the boom days. 
Married to a prominent mining expert, 
Fred Ninnis, Mrs. Ninnis has followed 
Nevada mining towns and mining peo- 
ple all of her life—as is abundantly clear 
from a reading of her story on page 18. 
David Toll has written many articles for 
this publication. His latest, on page 6, 
required days of interviews and research 
in Las Vegas. The result: the most com- 
prehensive survey of the entertainment 
industry in Las Vegas to appear in recent 
years. Thelma Winnie recently moved to 
Reno from California where she was 
well known as a writer and editor. She 
is now a member of the staff at the 
Desert Research Institute. Joan Elder, 
formerly society editor for a Reno news- 
paper, is now devoting part of her time 
to free-lance articles, a charming exam- 
ple being her story on wildflowers, page 
38. Samuel G. Houghton, former editor 
and still a writer when he finds the time 
brings us in this issue the last of a four- 
part series of diligently researched and 
skillfully written stories about Nevada’s 
ancient lakes. Ralph Friedman lives in 
Portland, Oregon, where he writes the 
articles that have appeared in publica- 
tions throughout the country. 
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“The men knotted around young | 
Frank Bell watched him sit down, 
rub his hands together, draw the 
top sheet of paper from the sheaf 
at his side, lay it near his telegraph . 
key, and begin to send out the long — 
document the President of the 
United States awaited by stage and | 
railroad in Washington, D.C., almost | 
3,000 miles from Virginia City. 

As the nimble-fingered telegra- 
pher sent the key dancing swift- | 
ly, the men sighed. This was the 
completion of an era, and the be- 
ginning of a new one. When the 
lean, sad-faced man in Washington 
received their constitution, there | 
would be only a formality until Ne- 
vada was Officially admitted to the 
Union as a full-fledged state. But the — 
task had been a trying one. | 

It was the autumn of 1864 now, 
three years after Nevada. Territory 
had been created from Utah Terri- — 
tory. This had happened soon after | 
the Comstock Lode had begun to 
pour out its fantastic wealth in silver 
and gold. Rich findings were herald- 
ed in other sections, too, and min- 
ing camps had sprung up on the © 
plains and in the hills like wild- 
flowers after generous spring rains. | 

By 1863 Nevada Territory had a | 
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population close to 50,000, was 
mining millions of dollars worth of 
precious metal monthly, and felt big 
in its boots. At the same time, across 
the continent, a worried Abraham 
Lincoln, anxious to strengthen the 
Union, then fighting for its very ex- 
istence, was eager to add another 
state to his forces. Later, Nevadans 
were to call their domain, ‘The Bat- 
tle Born State.” 

In September of 1863 Nevadans 
had expressed a desire for a state 
government by a thumping majority 
of more than 5000 at a general elec- 
tion, and with passage of an admit- 
tance bill by the Senate, the road 
appeared clear for statehood. But the 
State constitution, drawn by the 
convention which sat from Novem- 
ber 2 to December 11 of that year, 
was loaded with trouble. One of its 
articles, calling for the taxation of 
all real and personal property, was 
bitterly attacked by the popular and 
colorful mining lawyer, William M. 
Stewart. 

Striding like a colossus, the giant, 
red-bearded Stewart stumped the 
territory, calling upon the voters to 
reject the constitution, arguing that 
unproductive mines not be subject 

continued page 57 





The end result of the long telegram — Lincoln’s proclamation dated October 31, 
1864 which established statehood for Nevada. Opposite, the first page of the 
document and below, the second page bearing Lincoln’s signature. 
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NEVADA'S TELEGRAM 
continued from page 55 


to tax, and that corporations be 
taxed the same as individuals. ‘If 
unproductive mines are taxed,” 
Stewart warned in stentorian tones 
that reminded his Bible-wise listen- 
ers of an ancient prophet, “all initia- 
tive will be lost, and the territory 
will be ruined.” 

Stewart won the day, the consti- 
tution was defeated — and Nevada 
remained a territory. 

Within three weeks, however, a 
second attempt to seek statehood 
was made by the territory. After 
strong opposition, an enabling act 
introduced in the U.S. Senate on 
February 8, 1864 was passed. Lin- 
coln signed the bill on March 21, 
and three months later Nevadans 
began the arduous process of fram- 
ing another state constitution. 

The enabling act narrowed the 
scope of the convention delegates, 
inasmuch as it decreed that all 
power was withheld from the new 
government to do the following: 
organize an institution of slavery 
within the state, permit religious in- 
tolerance, seize unappropriated 
lands, and tax lands or property be- 


longing to the United States. 
Territorial Governor Nye issued a 


proclamation setting June 6 as the 
date to choose delegates for a 
second constitutional convention. 
The assemblage met from July 4 to 
July 27, and carefully omitted the 
question of taxation on mines. When 
the constitution was completed it 
was presented to the people, and 
approved by a better than five-to- 
one vote. 

No sooner was the constitution 
adopted than the territorial officials 
placed it in the hands of Frank Jar- 
dine Bell to send on to Washington. 
They couldn’t have picked a more 
experienced telegrapher, despite his 
24 years of age. 
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NEVADA'S TELEGRAM 
continued from page 57 


Born in Toronto, Canada, a distant 
cousin of Alexander Graham Bell, 
Frank Bell had been following the 
wiring of a continent. He had been, 
in his amazing youth, Superinten- 
dent of Telegraph Works in Arkan- 
sas, the first Western Union operator 
in the West, and General Superin- 
tendent of construction of the tele- 
graph line across Nevada. He built 
the first telegraph line from the 
Pacific Coast to Genoa, Nev., in 1859 
and, at the age of twenty-one, sent 
the first telegram from Nevada upon 
the completion of the Western 
Union line on October 23, 1861. It 
was from the territorial legislature 
to President Lincoln, certifying loyal- 
ty to the Union. 

The grinning officials watched Bell 
for a while, then retired to a nearby 
inn. But Bell worked on, until his 
hands were too weary. Then another 
operator took over. The constitution, 
up to then the longest telegram 
ever sent, was more than 16,000 
words long, and Bell, working by 
Morse, could do no better than 
1460 words per hour. 

All told, the telegram took 11 


hours to send. It was relayed at 
Chicago and at Philadelphia before 
it arrived at its destination in Wash- 
ington. At both relay stations, the 
telegram was taken down in long- 
hand and resent to the next relay. 
The message was tapped out in Vir- 
ginia City on October 26, 1864, and 
was delivered in Washington two 
days later. The total cost was 
$3,416.77. On October 31, by of- 
ficial proclamation, President Lincoln 
declared Nevada a state. 

Some of the men active in draw- 
ing up and campaigning for the con- 
stitution went on to glory. Stewart 
and Nye were elected the first Sena- 
tors, Blasdell was chosen Governor, 
and Worthington was sent to the 
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Bring your boat 
to Echo Bay. 
You may 


never 


bring it home. 


One reason: the new Echo Bay Marina. 

Another: Echo Bay. Which offers some of the 
finest boating on all of Lake Mead. And water- 
skiing and swimming when the weather’s right. 
Year-round water sports and fishing. 


Something else: there’s the new Echo Bay Hotel. 
It has 52 spanking-new, modern rooms. so you 
can have a full weekend of boating. Plus a restau- 
rant with a breathtaking view of the lake, and a 
nautical lounge. 


Bring your boat out to Echo Bay. After you look 
our place over, you may give your boat a new home. 
Here at Echo Bay. 


e2cho Bag Resort 
Hotel & Marina on Lake Mead 





NEVADA'S TELEGRAM 
continued from page 58 


House of Representatives. 

As for the man who sent the tele- 
gram, Frank Bell, his career was no 
less colorful after the great event 
than it had been before. In 1881 he 
established a telephone company in 
Nevada and later occupied a high 
position with the Bell Telephone 
Company. He served as Warden of 
the State Prison, was a member of 
the Legislature, and was appointed 
Lieutenant Governor in 1889. He be- 


came acting Governor, and held that ° 
post for a brief period, upon the. 


death of Governor Stevenson the 
following year. In 1907 he was 
elected Justice of the Peace in Reno 
and served in that office until 1911. 
He died on February 13, 1927, at the 
home of his daughter in Oakland, 
California. 

There is a legend in Nevada which 
claims the constitution to be the 
longest telegram ever transmitted. 
But Western Union, which ought to 
know, disagrees. ‘‘The longest tele- 
gram in history was a birthday greet- 
ing sent to President Roosevelt on 
January 30, 1934. It was signed by 


41,000 people, was 1290 feet long 
and weighed eight pounds, two 


ounces. It was sent by automatic 
telegraph instruments and took 1148 
minutes.” 

But it is extremely doubtful if 
Roosevelt was as surprised as Lin- 
coln at receipt of the enormous 
document. And it is certain that the 
telegraphers who dispatched and 
received the greetings to FDR were 
not shocked out of their shoes, as 
the operators in Chicago, Philadel- 
phia and Washington must have 
been in 1864. The coolest man on 
the Western Union line then must 
have been Frank Bell. He had been 
in Nevada long enough to know that 
when Nevadans want action, they 
want it fast. LJ 
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The World’s Greatest 
Entertainers . 
Appear at Harrah's 


RENO AND LAKE TAHOE 








200 LUXURIOUS LAKE VIEW ROOMS 

DELIGHTFUL DINING 

MASTER CHEFS 

1200 HOSTS & HOSTESSES TO SERVE YOU 

ALL THE EXCITEMENT & BEAUTY OF LAKE TAHOE 


Well Pamper You Outrageously 











ParveyS reson HOTEL 


STATELINE — SOUTH LAKE TAHOE, NEVADA 89449 — PHONE (702) 588-2411 





